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Oh, never star 
Was lost here, but it rose afar. 


HE Master’s rooms at No. 4 Cranfield Street wete a long way 

from Lord Ellistone’s house in Berkeley Square, and though 

Bertie Wynne had often traversed the distance that lay between the 
two, it had never seemed quite as far before. 


But then the circumstances were new. The calm evening sky 
overhead, the crowd of eager pleasure seekers, of idlers, of business 
people, were all alike unfamiliar, for, until the Easter of this year, his 
life had been perfectly uneventful, passed in the quiet old country 
house of Elliscourt—his father’s constant visits the only variety in an 
existence which had grown dear through habit. But this spring had 
come the desire, and the wish expressed to his father, to learn music, 
which had ended in this journey to London, and his instalment 
in the great house, that as a rule, saving for servants, was as unfre- 
quented as Elliscourt. That, however, was to him of little account. 
Accustomed to solitude, with his beloved violin, nothing else was 
necessary to his happiness, and that no reasonable wish of this child 
of his dead wife’s should be disregarded was the father’s only care. 

If he were absent from home himself, he liked to be able to 
picture that the boy was also happy in his own way, albeit their ways 
were diverse. But his mother had been like that. It had been her 
dark quiet eyes, her gentle tender ways—so different from the loud 
talking and laughter that greeted him elsewhere in the world—that 
had made her so dear, and her gentle refining influence still lived in 
her child, her sweet spirit still looked from his eyes. 

And thus it came about that Franz Elsler—the Master, as he was 
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more generally spoken of, the foreign name being difficult of reten- 
tion—had come day by day to instruct the boy in the music that he 
loved. And the boy had grown to love the dreamy foreigner, who 
seemed to know so much, and was able to acquaint him with much 
that the motherless child had never learnt. 

Permission had been asked, and readily given, for visits to the 
Master’s home. And many an afternoon in these three months the 
boy had made his way thither, followed by a careful servant, who 
would return an hour later to find him either still listening rapt to 
the Master’s music, or else seated on a low stool, his attention given 
to some strange story which had had its birthplace amid the pines 
of the Black Forest. 

All this had become the life of the boy. And that he was happy, 
that was all his father cared for ; and he himself went hither and 
thither in the full excitement of the London season, with a lighter 
heart for his knowledge of that fact. 

But to-night no careful servant followed his steps as he made his 
way through the crowd. 

He was alone ; and well as he knew the way, and little as there 
was to fear, for to no one in the hurrying crowd was the slim boyish 
figure an object of even passing wonder, stiil his heart-beats were 
quickened by the unusualness of his proceeding. , 

It was striking eight now, and but a short time before he had 
been standing in his own room, his violin in his hand, when the idea 
had come to him how much pleasanter it would be to go and see the 
Master, perhaps hear him play, than stay any longer here alone. 

His father was out, and the sounds of a distant rival violin told 
him that in the downstairs regions the servants were amusing them- 
selves in consequence of that fact. He hesitated a moment. Should 
he send for Griffiths ? But no, why should he? 

At Elliscourt he was accustomed to walking about alone; the 
soft summer evening was very unalarming, and the Master would 
either send or bring him back. 

He walked down the shallow stairs, encountering no one on his 
way, opened the front door, and stood in the quiet square. 

And now that he had started, his doubts were at once forgotten, 
and he was picturing the pleasure of yesterday evening, that he 
hoped was about to be repeated. 

The Master held the keys of so many worlds, and in the pauses 
of his music he would tell the boy such wonderful stories. Some- 
times they were stories which made his heart beat quicker, of heroes, 
of battle-fields. Sometimes, and then tears would conie into his eyes, 
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of heroes whose battle-field had been their home. He knew about 
the stars also, and would sit in the window in his great arm-chair, 
with his queer German pipe; the boy meanwhile, his arms on the 
window sill, his chin resting on them, and his eyes raised, would 
listen to the quaint, tender fate which the stars foretell. Stories of 
gods and heroes, stories of daily life, the talk was a new world, in 
which the boy would roam and dream for hours. 

Sometimes there was present also another, who likewise held a 
key that led into another world, almost as strange and unreal to 
Bertie as that of romance—the world of hard, everyday life. 

And if tc Bertie Wynne the Master was the most learned as 
well as the most wonderful man the world contained, Bob Davis was 
almost as superior, though in a different way. A boy who knew 
everything, so it seemed to carefully guarded little Bertie Wynne. 
The same age as himself, but yet so far in advance, forgetting, or not 
realising, the cost of the acquirement of all this knowledge. The 
friendship that had sprung up between these two was laid on a 
strange basis ; there was not much community of interest, it would 
have seemed, except those common nine years, between the slender 
dark-eyed son of Lord Elliscourt and the fair-haired chubby 
specimen of English boyhood who owned as a father some travelling 
pedler who rarely turned up in the room in Bell’s Entry, where Mrs. 
Davis strove loyally to pay the rent, and keep her boy and girl clean 
and respectable. 

Not much in common, so to others it would have seemed, and 
yet, if the admiration and enthusiastic appreciation of the other’s boy- 
hood was felt more strongly on the one side than the other, that 
appreciation was felt by Bertie Wynne. To him Bob Davis was the 
embodiment of all boyhood could or should be. He was in his 
thoughts now, as he threaded his way through the eager, busy crowd, 
Bob Davis and the Master, these two for the moment embodied the 
world to Lord Elliscourt’s motherless son, and it was thoughts of 
these two that were companions on his onward way.: 

“T hope he will be at home;” remembering that on some evenings 
in the eek, the Master played the organ at a neighbouring church, 

Overhead, one or two stars shone faintly in the clear evening sky, 
and the boy remembered the talk of the previous evening, talk which 
had begun with stories and legends to which Bob had lent a charmed 
ear, and it was not always that Bob was charmed, except with the 
music, that seemed to touch his sturdy little soul more than the 
dreamy talk which, to him, was unreal and unsatisfactory. But when 
the Master played, not even Bertie Wynne was more rapt and 
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attentive than Bob Davis, and then how he could sing! Opening 
his lips, the song flowed forth clearly and easily as from the throat of 
a bird at dawn ; listening to him one was inclined to forget that his 
rough red cheeks and touzled fair hair were those of a very ordinary 
specimen of English boyhood, and to expect when the liquid notes 
had died away that there would be a faint stir of wings, and the 
closing of Heaven’s Gates. But the previous evening the story of 
Sir Galahad, the stainless knight, had appealed to both boys. Some- 
thing in the search of him, who had been true, and brave, and pure 
in heart, had especially touched the one, the mingling of warfare and 
strife had been understood by the other, and they had both listened 
long to the Master, whilst the stars had come out one by one, just as 
they were doing to-night. The story had come to an end, the faithful 
trusting search had been rewarded, and the Master had shown how 
that, though all had striven, yet only to the pure in heart had it been 
granted to see the vision of God. 

“‘ That’s in the Bible,” Bob commented. 

“Yes, truly, all good things are there, and one day, all the good 
will be obeyed, and then the earth will vanish away, and it will be 
Heaven. We must do good to those about us, those whom we meet 
every day, and that will help. Every man and woman, even every child, 
can do something to hasten the approach of that time. And when it is 
fulfilled, then we shall go home.” 

“‘ That will be to the Black Forest, will it not?” asked practical 
Bob. But Bertie’s dark eyes had moved from the sky overhead 
where he had been gazing, and his slim hand touched the German 
master’s. The touch seemed to express that he understood. 

“ Ah, yes,” the Master sighed, “the Black Forest here, or Heaven 
hereafter. Either will be home, for must not the greater contain the 
less ?” 

But neither of the boys understood the sigh, or the words. 

Then the Master had taken off his spectacles and wiped them, and 
had said that he saw a ladder that reached from the evening star, and 
that it seemed to touch the earth, and both boys strove to follow his 
upward gaze, but the phenomenon was unseen in the clear, still night. 

‘Well, that is fortunate,” and the Master smiled, “‘ because we 
can only see those ladders when tears are in our eyes, and that is 
why we must think that they are the way by which our loved ones 
have gone home. Time enough to see such mysteries when one 
was thirty-nine ; at nine, that was too young to begin to bear the 
burden.” 
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Then shortly after Griffiths had appeared, and Bertie had had to 
say good-night. : 

It was of that delightful hour he was thinking now, hoping such 
another was in store for him. 

It was then with a pang of disappointment that he learnt the 
Master was out, and that nothing was known as to when he might be 
expected back. But having come so far, Bertie was not inclined to 
return at once. He would wait a little—perhaps he was practising 
at the church—he might be home very shortly, he would stay at least 
ten minutes; and the rather grimy maid, caring but little for the 
visitors of the solitary foreigner, left the boy to find his way upstairs. 
The narrow stairs were dark after the clear twilight abroad, and he 
stumbled a little turning sharp corners, but in the small second-floor 
room the windows were wide open, the windows gay with flowers 
whose sweet scents perhaps cheered the bull-finch’s imprisonment 
during his many lonely hours; and by the open window stood a 
shabby fair-headed boy, his hands behind his back, his head lifted, 
as he whistled to the caged bird. 

“ Bob?” 

“Hallo!” The fair-headed boy stopped whistling, and turned 
towards the new comer on the threshold. 

And then, seeing who it was: “ Do you want him?” he observed 
vaguely. ‘* He’s out.” 

“Yes, I know, but perhaps he won’t be long?” 

“ Guess he will though, ’cos I’ve been here half an hour, and now 
I must be off—and I wanted awfully to see him. Lizzie’s ill,” he 
added, after a pause, during which the bird whistled softly. 

“Ts Lizzie your sister?” Bertie asked quietly. He always felt a 
little shy about questioning Bob. He did not wish to seem curious. 

“Yes, she’s younger than me. She’s never been ill before,” he 
went on ina jerky, would-be communicative fashion ; “I have. But 
she’s really bad.” 

‘* What is the matter?” the other questioned. 

“She’s got an awful sore throat, and she begged me to get her a 
bit of ice, ’cos she was so hot, and I come off here, ’cos I knew that 
if he was here he’d give it me for her. He’s been very good to 
Liz.” 

A delicate shade of colour stole into Bertie Wynne’s cheeks. 

“5 ” he began ; and then, thrusting his hand into his pocket, 
“T have got half-a-crown. Would that buy some?” 

“ Half-a-crown !” repeated Bob, a little contemptuously, at the 
display of so much ignorance, ‘‘Threepence would buy a lump, 
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but sixpenn’orth would last longer. A small bit ain’t much good, it 
melts so quick. Is it all your own?” he added, with eyes steadily 
averted from the wealth that Bertie now held in his hand. 

** Yes ; why ?” 

“ A lemon, now, it ain’t dear, you know—two for a penny ; anda 
lemon when you’re hot and have a sore throat makes something like 
a drink. I had that once when I was ill. He,” with a jerk towards 
the empty chair, “ made it for me.” 

“Tam so glad you told me,” said Bertie, simply. “Well then, 
we can go, can we not, and get the things, and Lizzie will have them 
sooner.” 

Bob, picking up his cap, announced himself to be ready, and they 
started off together. 

It was growing dusk now, and the streets into which Bob turned 
were new to his companion, but the two children hurried on, regard- 
less of everything, heedless of the passers-by, their minds set entirely 
on the issue of their journey. 

“Tt was fortunate I had that half-crown in my pocket,” Bertie 
Wynne said, “if it saves Lizzie from a bad night.” 

And Bob agreed it had been a stroke of luck his appearing at 
that very moment. “ And it is good of you to spend it in ice and 
lemons for Liz,” he added. 

No curiosity had been roused in Bob’s somewhat care-hardened 
breast, as to whence came this boy whose acquaintance he had made 
at 4 Cranfield Street. As in Bertie Wynne’s case, the common nine 
years, and the music, and the love for the Master, were the con- 
necting links. He was a gentleman ; that is, a boy who always had 
enough to eat, and plenty of warm clothes to wear. 

Those two great facts were broadly, to Bob, the great gulf which 
divided the boys of one part of London from those of the other. 

And now he further saw in him one who was willing to help him 
in his need, and that was quite enough to cement yet stronger the 
links that bound them to one another. 

“T am afraid,” Bertie Wynne remarked, “I shall never find my 
way back,” as the streets grew narrower and darker, and the air more 
close and unwholesome. 

But Bob cheered him. He would take him back all right; right 
to his own home, if he wished it. He didn’t believe—and Bob 
showed all his strong white teeth—that there was a hole or corner in 
London to which he couldn’t find his way. 

“ You are very clever,” Bertie answered. ‘But I found my way 
to the Master’s alone to-night. It was the first time.” 
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“ Why, I,” retorted Bob, proudly, “ have never had a soul to look 
after me since I could walk. Once father lost me when I was about 
four, but I found my way back. I don’t believe any one could lose 
me now.” 

They were carrying the ice by this time. The fishmongerfrom whom 
they had bought it had given it to them in a basket, and it rather 
impeded Bob’s usually rapid trot to have this companion by his side, 
for Bertie was growing tired with the long, unaccustomed walk, and 
when at length they entered Bell’s Entry the dusk was fast deepening 
into night. The door of the room which Mrs. Davis inhabited stood 
wide open, and as the two boys appeared in the entrance a tired 
wan woman, coming out, told Bob his mother was away. Lizzie was 
worse, and she had gone to the doctor to try and get something for 
her. 

‘* We've brought some ice, Mrs. Jamieson ; that'll do her good.” 

“Deed but it will, poor lass ; give her a bit now.” 

Bertie stumbled at the narrow entrance, and shrank back a little 
as the hot stifling air met him in the tiny room, but Bob did not seem 
to mind it. 

He groped his way to a bed in the corner, and a minute later 
Bertie Wynne, conquering the momentary shrinking, moved after 
him. 

In the bed lay a little fever-stricken child, her tangled fair hair on 
the pillow, her parched lips and feverish eyes all telling the same 
sad story. 

“T’ve got the ice, Liz,” Bob said. “That'll do you good. This 
‘ere young Master as I’ve spoke to you about had a half-crown, and 
he bought it for you. We've got it in the basket. And a lemon— 
you mind what a good drink the Master made ye afore.” 

Lizzie’s hot little hands were stretched out, and Bertie broke off a 
piece and gave it to her. His slim steady hands were not rough and 
clumsy like Bob’s ; there was something in his dark gentle eyes that 
attracted the sick child, and she smiled gratefully up at him. He 
was always in his ways so like his mother, the thought had crossed 
Lord Ellistone’s mind hundreds of times. But to-night, with hot- 
house flowers, rich scents, and sweet sounds all about him, no 
warning voice told him where the child was ; the curtain hung thick 
and dark between seen and unseen. 

But when Lizzie’s rough voice had faltered out a word of thanks, 
Bertie roused himself, and, remembering home and the other world 
in which he lived, said he must go, or they would miss him and be 
anxious, His mind was in a tumult—this was the other half of the 
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world, Bob’s faint allusions to which had passed by him, not understood. 
But now he had been into it, had seen with his own eyes, and every 
chance allusion for the future would be comprehended. ‘This was 
how such people fared, little children younger than himself. Never 
again, so it seemed then, standing once more in the dark stifling 
court, could he forget the good that was always close at hand to be 
done. That was what the Master had meant last night, when he had 
said that, if we all did our share, the kingdom of heaven would 
come more quickly. 

Through the still night loud, angry voices rang, men and women 
alike, and almost unconsciously Bertie moved a shade nearer to Bob. 

“They won’t hurt you,” he said.. “They be loud and rough, 
different to what you're used to, but they won’t hurt you.” 

“ Who's your pal, Bob?” a big man, leaning idly against a door- 
post, called out. And he added slowly a moment later, “ You serve 
to show him off, you do, and that’s the truth.” 

Bertie flushed a little under the criticism, but Bob merely shouted 
back, without turning his head, “If it’s an introduction you're 
wanting, I’m pressed for time now, but you can call again.” ‘There 
was a faint responsive laugh from a bystander as the boys hurried on. 
They were back once more, threading their way through numberless 
narrow turnings, not talking, for Bertie was becoming very uneasy at 
the increasing darkness, uneasy for fear of the possible disquietude 
at home. But after all, his father was out, and he would be safely 
back long before he had had a chance of missing him. He had 
proposed to Bob that they should take the first cab they came 
across, and though the wild extravagance of the idea would not have 
occurred to Bob’s unaided intelligence, yet he acquiesced when his 
companion declared his father would rather pay a cab than suffer 
five minutes’ uneasiness as to his whereabouts. Cabs in this part of 
London were not of frequent occurrence, but turning a corner Bob 
fancied he saw one. He stood still to make sure, and as he stood 
thus some one pushed up against him, some one who had disappeared 
when later he turned his head, and in front of him was an elderly 
stout gentleman pointing to a purse lying at his feet, to a handker- 

chief in his hand. 
, “Stop thief!” some passer-by shouted, and at the words a strong 
detaining grasp was laid on Bob’s hand. 

“Tt warn’t me,” he cried, trying to wriggle free. But the police- 
man was holding the slim hand of the other child as well. 

“Tt doesn’t matter which of you it was,” he said ; “you were 
together: I’ve watched you,” 
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In the meantime the gentleman had repossessed himself of his 
property. 

“ They are very young, policeman,” he said gently, and his eyes 
looked kind ; “perhaps you might send them home.” 

“Indeed, sir, I shall not. It would be mistaken kindness; 
they’ll be a deal better in the lock-up.” 

“Tt warn’t him or me,” Bob went on passionately. ‘We was 
walking along quietly—’twas another boy who ——” 

“ Hold your row,” said the policeman. ‘ Now, there’s no use 
talking like that. You're caught, that’s what it is, and you’d best 
make no fuss about it.” 

“ Well, let him go,” Bob went on, evidently damaging himself 
in the policeman’s eyes by his useless noise and persistency ; “ he’s 
done nothing. Can’t you see he’s a gent?” 

“ A gent!” repeated the policeman, ironically, ‘“ taking a walk 
with you! What’s his name?” 

“ Robert.” 

“ Robert what?” interrogated the old gentleman, who still fol- 
lowed the little cort¢ge with an anxious expression of countenance. 

“ T don’t know,” Bob replied unwillingly, “ but he’ll tell ye.” 

* That’s a good un,” the policeman replied. “ Now, you young 
imp, come along with me. You can explain your names and your 
professions in the morning.” 

“ Tell them yer name,” Bob whispered hoarsely to the other ; 
“ your pa’s name, and he’ll send you home mayhap.” 

But Bertie shook his head. No, he was not going to leave his 
friend at this terrible juncture, but there was a bewildered sensation 
in his mind as to what it would be right to do. After all, they were 
not to blame; they must wait, and try to prove their innocence. In 
the morning his father would be at home, and perhaps they would 
send for him, and to him he could explain what had occurred. 

But to vociferate and declare his innocence, and be dragged 
along like unruly little Bob, seemed to him an indignity which he 
could not stoop to. So he stepped along silently by the big police- 
man’s side, the original cause of so much woe on the other. 

But at length the lock-up was reached, their captor exchanged a 
few words with the old gentleman, who went in and spoke to the 
superintendent, giving him his card, and then the two boys were led 
into the small gaslitroom. ‘Their crime was detailed, and they were 
left together to wait for the morning. 

Now that this point was reached, Bob’s placidity returned. His 
knowledge of the world, founded qn a sharp and ripe experience, 
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taught him that outcries and demonstrations now would be of no 
avail, would indeed only tell against him. To be on the flocr ora 
bench till morning was perhaps uncomfortable, but not much worse 
than being at home. Liz had her ice and lemons, his mother would 
return to her, and in the morning—well, he would see what could be 
done. The Master could be sent for to speak to his knowledge of 
him, and it would come right. But to Bertie Wynne no such philo- 
sophy came in aid. No morrow comforted him, all life was com- 
pressed in that word “ to-night.” 

By-and-by his father would return, to endure hours of anxiety 
before he could be heard of. Now he would like to cry out and 
pray to be listened to, or for a messenger to be sent to his home. 
But he was too young, too inexperienced, to know how to arrive at 
what he desired. It must be borne, borne too in silence, because 
Bob was so plucky, and the misfortune which was their common lot 
must be borne together bravely. He did not cry, though the tears 
would have come with but little provocation ; he only still held 
Bob’s hand, which he had clasped on entrance, feeling a certain pro- 
tection in his sturdy, unwavering resolution. “ Are you hungry?” 
Bob asked. “I am. Wish I’d had my supper. It'll be a long 
time to morning.” 

“ What time did you have your tea?” Bertie questioned, by way 
of showing interest. 

“ Missed it, along of going to the Master for the lemons.” 

Here, so it seemed to Bertie, was another example of the un- 
evenness of the fate which had overtaken them. He had had his 
supper at seven o’clock. There were no pangs of hunger joined to 
his other troubles. 

Very shortly Bob curled himself up, and shut his eyes, with the 
determination to make the most of the one means of forgetfulness 
that lay within his reach, a means which Bertie could not seize. He 
sat on by his companion’s side, thinking in dry-eyed misery of this 
present horrible night, and of the more horrible coming morrow. 

Hours seemed to pass in this way, but perhaps he had uncon- 
sciously grown sleepy and lost count of time when Bob stirred, and 
finally opened his eyes and sat upright, looking about him in be- 
wilderment. 

Then, “ Tell you what,” he said, “ my throat’s awful bad ; ’spects 
I’m going to have the fever.” 

Bertie murmured a consolatory word ; he was very sleepy now ; 
but when, after a little, he felt Bob’s hot, feverish hand clasp his, he 
grew wider awake with sympathy. 
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“ Does it hurt much?” he questioned, as Bob turned and twisted 
about. 

“It’s awful bad,” Bob replied hoarsely; “ I wish we’d brought 
some o’ that ice on with us”—and he laughed a little—“ or a 
lemon.” 

“T’ll get you one in the morning,” Bertie said, “ but I hope 
it isn’t the fever.” 

* Rather guess it is, though. Have you got a mother?” he 
asked immediately after, in an irrelevant fashion. 

“ No, she’s dead.” 

“She’s been saved a deal o’ bother,” was Bob’s comment. 
“ Mother often wishes she was dead, specially when dad’s at home.” 

Bertie found himself trying to picture the sad necessities of such 
a home, where Death was the friend, a friend that even childhood 
had learnt to look upon without fear. 

As the night waned, and Bob’s throat became more sore and his 
voice hoarser, they crept closer together, sitting hand in hand, waiting 
for some human help, trusting, with the faith of childhood, that some 
one would come and straighten matters for them in the daylight. 
Whilst they sat thus, Bob’s feverish hand in Bertie’s slim small fingers, 
distracted servants were flying hither and thither. The dirty maid 
at 4 Cranfield Street had told of the arrival of the two boys, and of 
their departure later on together, and Griffiths and a policeman had 
traced them to Bell’s Entry, had heard of their departure thence, but 
could learn little more. Lizzie lay panting on her little bed in the 
hot airless night, but she could only tell of the kind visitor who had 
brought her the ice and lemons, and whom Bob had gone to show 
the way home. 

“ Which he'll have lost his way,” Griffiths suggested. 

But the policeman shook his head. “Such as them,” with a jerk 
towards Lizzie, “ doesn’t lose their way. No, they'll be in trouble.” 

But what the trouble was he could not tell. 

And meanwhile Griffiths had to return home and meet Lord 
Ellistone with his story. His heart sank within him at the prospect, 
but better it should be done at once. An idea might come to Lord 
Ellistone ; he must be told—it would not do to hide such a grave 


matter. 
So back went Griffiths to Berkeley Square, to learn that Lord 


Ellistone had returned and gone to his room, but that none of his 
affrighted servants had dared to tell him of the disaster that had 
occurred during his absence. 
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“ But I will,” Griffiths said, and, though his heart beat fast, he 
went up to his master’s room. 


It was ten o’clock, and one by one the little string of human 
beings had been brought up before the magistrate. Bertie, feeling 
dirty and hungry, still clinging to Bob’s grimy hot hand, was the last. 

“ And you two boys?” the magistrate inquired. “You are very 
young,” and he frowned a little, ‘‘ to be brought before me like this.” 

Bertie began the story, but it sounded very confused to Mr. 
Grey’s ears. Something about Lizzie and the lemons—there was a 
good deal of repetition here—and then Bob broke in, and his voice 
sounded strange and hoarse. 

“T tell’d him last night,” pointing a scornful finger at the police- 
man, “that this was a gent, he’d nothing to do wi’ me, except he were 
takin’ a walk, for the lemons * 

“ And now,” said Bertie, “he’s got the fever too. It came in the 
night.” 

The magistrate was trying to comprehend the tale, was trying to 
grasp the fact that it might betrue. ‘ They looked honest boys, and 
if this one,” and he put on his spectacles to examine him more 
closely, “ yes, certainly, if this one were not so dirty and tear-stained, 
he might be—dear me, what had they been saying about the fever ? 
This other boy certainly looks very ill——” 

And then there was a little confusion. <A card was laid before the 
old gentleman, but before he could read it a tall fair man, haggard 
and weary, was standing beside him, and, “ Father!” such a cry rang 
through the room. “Father! oh, take me home.” But it was only 
for a minute Bob was forgotten. “ He’s ill,” Bertie said; “he has a 
dreadful sore throat and a headache, and we think it’s the fever,” 
repeating their little formula. Almost instinctively Lord Ellistone 
drew his son nearer to him, away from the companion by whose side 
he had passed all this terrible night. 

“Do let him go,” Bertie went on: “he isn’t a thief; it was 
somebody else. Oh, please let him go, he is so ill.” 

Explanations were made. Lord Ellistone, still jealously holding 
his son’s hand, so as to keep him near himself, away from Bob, gave 
directions as to how the latter should be taken to an hospital, where 
they could see what was the matter with him. 

“Good-bye, Bob,” Bertie said. ‘I'll come and see you; they'll 
take great care of you.” 

“Don’t touch him,” said Lord Ellistone, but he felt half ashamed 
of himself when he had spoken, But Bertie obeyed, drawing back 
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his hand that he had stretched out, and Bob said at once, “No, 
don’t, perhaps I'd give it to you. Thank you, sir,” he added, and 
he smiled as he turned away, looking very giddy and white, in the 
strong morning sunlight. But he smiled again when Bertie waved 
his hand, and called back, “ Tell Lizzie.” : 

“Yes, I'll tell her,” Bertie replied. 

«“ And——” there was something Bob was trying to say, and 
Bertie went a step nearer and heard: “Tell the Master where I am,” 
and Bertie nodded again. There was time for nothing more. 

Lord Ellistone said very little ; his fair face looked careworn and 
troubled, but he did not speak his anxiety aloud. The doctor was 
sent for, and he advised fresh country air. “Send him back to 
Elliscourt, my lord,” he urged. ‘He will be better there. I do 
not myself think there is much danger.” So down to Elliscourt it 
was decided he should return, Griffiths with him. 

“ May I see the Master?” Bertie had asked, but his father would 
hear of no delay. 

“Will you tell him about Bob and Lizzie?” 

“Yes, I will write, or you can.” Lord Ellistone was vexed 
with the Master, though strictly speaking it had not been his fault. 
But it was his doing originally ; he it was who had thrown the boys 
together; “and if Bertie should be ill, and he is very delicate, I shall 
find it hard to forgive.” 

But in the meantime there was nothing to be done. 

Once more Bertie was down at Elliscourt, wandering about 
through the lovely gardens, dreaming under the cedar trees, playing 
on the violin that was now, besides a beloved companion, the con- 
necting link with his dear master. 

But his dreams were not the same as they had been three months 
previously ; he had left the enchanted garden, and had been abroad 
into the real world of sin and sorrow. Its shadow had fallen upon 
him, even upon him, in his careful, sheltered boyhood, and his heart 
ached often for Lizzie and Bob, both suffering, and perhaps wanting 
the things that he could have given them. 

Day after day passed ; his father came up and down and watched 
him anxiously, and was tenderer than ever. Old Griffiths seemed as 
if he could not make enough of him, following him about for fear he 
should be lonely, even begging for a tune occasionally, though love 
of music had not formerly been a very pronounced trait in the old 
man’s character. 

But at last, one morning, Lord Ellistone, in his Berkeley Square 
house, turning over his letters, found a telegram awaiting him. He 
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opened it, and it seemed to him before he had done so he knew 
what he should find inside. 

“ From Dr. Etheridge fo Lord Ellistone. He has scarlet fever. 
Bring a nurse.” 

That was it—yes, he knew now what he had been waiting for. 
It had come at last; but expected or not, the blow was just as 
heavy. His dear child! First the wife, now the child. Hetook up 
the message again. There was something to be done, no use break- 
ing his heart yet, not at least till he had done all he could. He sat 
down and wrote a note which he sent by a messenger, and then paced 
up and down ceaselessly till the answer came. It was ina woman’s 
hand, and he tore it open, the first gleam of peace on his face since he 
had heard the news. 

“T am going to see a nurse myself, and send her down by the 
train you name. Come and speak to me. I have brought this note 
on the way to the Home.” 

Outside a brougham was waiting, and a woman’s anxious face 
looked forth from it. 

“ Dear,” she said, taking his hand in hers, “do not despair,” 
looking into his miserable eyes. “‘ We will save him yet. Keepupa 
good heart. He shall have good nursing, and that is the great thing.” 

“ Thank you,” he said, brokenly; “ you have given me the first 
grain of comfort that I have had to-day.” 

“ That is what I came for,” she replied. “ Ah, we will keep him 
yet.” 

But there was still another to whom Bertie had grown so dear 
that these ten days had been filled with anxious care. Every 
morning a gentle, absent-minded foreigner had found his way. to.the 
house in Berkeley Square, and after having interrogated the servant 
had gone away with a lighter heart at the answer, “ He is well.” The 
first time he had begged to be permitted to see the master of the 
house, but at the sight of the card Lord Ellistone had turned away, 
and had refused him admittance. 

“Tt is his fault,” was the thought in his mind; “he let them 
meet, with no thought of the danger to him. No, I never wish to see 
him again. I am engaged,” he said shortly to the waiting footman. 
“Tell the gentleman that the child is well.” 

But nevertheless, day after day, before he went to his daily work, 
the Master trod the long hot streets that lay between Berkeley Square 
and Cranfield Street to ascertain the fact of Bertie’s well-being afresh 
for himself. And the day’s work over, he went to see that other boy 
lying so terribly ill in the hospital, hoping always to hear that he was 
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better. It would have been a kind of encouragement to hope that 
all would come right again. But the two children, Lizzie in the hot 
stifling court, Bob in the great airy rooms of the hospital, were alike 
battling for life against the illness; inch by inch the ground was 
being contested. Everything was against them, excepting their 
youth and strength, and how much longer would that stand out? So 
the doctor said. And hearing that, the Master thought of the slender 
dark-eyed boy who had so little strength, and prayed that the danger 
might pass him by. He grew easier as the time passed; every 
day made the escape more possible. He had been able to enjoy his 
choir. practice on the previous evening—was it really only a week 
since he had returned home to learn of the boys’ visit to his deserted 
room?—had enjoyed it, though Bob’s sweet young voice was sadly 
missed ; and now the blow had fallen. 

Turning away down the hot pavement, he felt his heart die within 
him ; the child had grown so dear, and he might not even see him ; 
might not even, as he had done in Bob’s case, go and sit by the sick 
bed, and hold the small hot hand. 

No, he would learn nothing more. His blank uneventful life 
would continue just as it had always done. One day some paper 
would tell him that the widowed Lord Ellistone was childless also. 
That would be all. 

He could not give his lesson this morning. He turned home- 
wards, and climbed the steep stairs drearily. How the days passed 
after that he did not know. Mechanically he took up the-threads of 
his daily life—he gave lessons, and played in church, and went to 
see Lizzie and Bob, and helped those poorer and weaker than himself, 
as he had always done. And every morning and evening he made 
his way to Berkeley Square, and was told the latest news by the 
solemn black-coated butler. He was very ill; there seemed no 
variation in the few sad words. 

“ They were all very anxious,” the butler added, touched by the 
genuine distress on the Master’s face, “ but the doctor said he was 
young, he hoped still he would fight through.” Just what they said 
of sturdy little Bob. But how much youthful strength had this other 
child to rely upon ? 

Often now, as the Master wended his way homeward to his dull 
rooms, there were ladders reaching from earth up to the far-off stars. 

It was evening. The Master sat in his arm-chair drawn up to 
the window, where the two boys had listened to the story of the 
Faithful Knight ; the evening was as clear and lovely now as then, 
only now there were no listeners to the solitary dreamer’s tales ; when. 
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there was 4 ring below, and immediately after the door was thrown 
open by the dirty maid, and a woman entered the room. 

The Master, roused from his dreaming, stood up and bowed 
doubtfully. ‘ You will not know me,” she said, in answer to the 
look. ‘ My name is Grace Desmond ; I have come to ask you if you 
will go to Elliscourt? Bertie wants you.” 

There were tears in her sweet eyes, tears in her soft voice ; and 
as the Master hesitated in his perplexity, “ See,” she said, ‘‘ I come 
with this message from Lord Ellistone, because he cannot leave him 
to come to you himself.” 

“ But of course, madame, I am ready to go. Have I not longed 
to see him? And he asked for me, you say?” 

“ Yes ;” but she did notlook athim. ‘“ He has, I fear, often called 
for you, though he would not know you, you understand. Lord 
Ellistone thought it was merely delirium, but the doctor said, as he 
was so persistent, if you would come Z 

“ T am ready,” he said : “ tell me where to go.” 

She gave him a few directions ; then she hesitated a moment, and 
added: ‘‘ You may, perhaps, wonder who I am. I—— When we 
are happy again,” she said gently, beginning a fresh sentence, “ I am 
going to marry Lord Ellistone.” 

There was tender sympathy in the Master's kind eyes. “ It was 
very good of you to come for me,” he said; “ it has been great pain 
for me not to see him.” 

A large room, the windows wide open to the still summer after- 
noon ; in the bed, a slender, dark-eyed child, tossing restlessly to 
and fro. A woman moved about the room ; now and then one or 
another entered, looked and sighed, or asked an eager question, and 
passed away again. 

No one could help, no one could foretell whether the restless 
misery would only be hushed in the quiet arms of death, or the 
feeble strength of childhood would yet win the fight. 

On the threshold appeared at length a worn and wearied man, at 
whose coming the nurse rose up and moved to his side. He stood 
still and listened to the low, incoherent talk—now and then a clear 
concise word, startling by its distinctness. 

“The Master—let me go to him. I wanthim! I want him!” 

Lord Ellistone took a step nearer, and the child turned and looked 
at him ; then: “No,” with a cry of disappointment, “you are not 
the Master. Take me to him.” 

“Tt would be as well to humour him,” the nurse said. “He has 
gone on like that for hours. It may do no good, but sometimes even 
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when they do not know what they are asking for, having the wish 
granted soothes them.” 

“ He is here,” said Lord Ellistone: “I will bring him.” 

“The Master! the Master!” The child raised himself to utter 
his cry, stretching out his hands as he did so. They were taken and 
held in a man’s strong clasp; the Master’s plain, kind face met the 
boy’s excited eyes. 

“ Bertie,” he said gently, with the little familiar foreign accent, 
“ T have come—I am here.” 

“Stay,” said the boy hoarsely. 

“ Yes, I will stay.” 

Did he know he had that for which his fevered fancy had craved? 
or did the Master’s calm, quiet presence still the sick brain ?—it 
would be difficult to tell. 

“Tt is a miracle,” the old doctor said, when he stole into the 
darkened room, where the quiet figure of the foreigner sat, hour after 
hour, holding the small hand in his, his looks turned to the thin face 
resting on the pillows, to the eyes closed in sleep. “It is he who 
has wrought it,” he added as he departed, quietly, as he had come. 
“ Let him,” taking the father’s hand in his—“ let him finish the cure.” 

“ He will live?” Lord Ellistone asked. 

“T believe it, but the morning will tell us.” 

The tears were in Lord Ellistone’s eyes as he turned away. The 
man whom he had refused to see, the man whom in his first blind 
anger he had accused of all the ill, was the chosen means of giving 
him back the child. And he had hesitated so long; it was Grace’s 
doing that he was here now. All through the hours of the night he 
waited, to learn in the dawn that the doctor’s hopes were true. As 
the summer sun rose, carrying its glad message to all, the Master’s 
vigil was over. The little hand had relinquished its hold on his, the 
boy slept; the life, dear to so many, was given back. In the early 
sunshine Lord Ellistone stood beside him, holding his hand, thanking 
him for the prompt answer to his summons, thanking him that no 
thought of self had stood between him and the boy’s wish for his 
presence. 

“ Life and death, dear sir,” the Master said, “are in His hands 
who never makes a mistake. I am glad that it is not a half-day’s 
work the Lord has required of the child.” 

No, the half-day’s work was required from another. 

The children came back from the valley of the shadow ; Bertie in 
his luxurious home, with everything that could aid the struggle and 


give life the victory ; Bob in the airy hospital, where life seemed to 
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him so easy and prosperous that it was hard to realise it was the 
same battlefield as that where Lizzie, in the close, stifling atmosphere 
of Bell’s Entry, was also turning back to the light. Cheerily and 
gallantly Bob faced the future, and got up one day feeling very weak 
and faint; but the folk were kind to him, and he’d lots to eat, and so, 
as he told his mother, whenever hard-worked Mrs. Davis could leave 
the one sick child to visit the other, he expected he’d be about again 
in no time. 

“ But where was the Master?” 

Both children wondered over his silence and absence; Lizzie at 
home, Bob in the intervals of relating countless adventures to the 
other inhabitants of the ward. Neither of them thought that whilst 
they were gaining ground inch by inch he, on the other hand, was 
daily treading the border-land that lies between here and there. The 
fever that had touched them all, and had relented, had at last chosen 
his victim, and the Master’s life was forfeited. 

Perhaps he had not the courage and strength of youth to assist 
him in fighting the battle, perhaps long years of sorrow, and poverty, 
and exile, had deprived him of something that might have fought for 
hin, if life had had much to give. But he died, giving no sign—the 
name of no friend passed his lips, though Lord Ellistone would have 
given much to think there was something he could have done for the 
man who had done so much for him ; and it was only when the steady 
brain could no longer control the wandering words that he spoke a 
little of his home by the Rhine, and of his mother, and once cried 
out on “ Hans, Hans. You took her from me,” he said; and then 
added softly, “ but if she loved you, perhaps it was better.” And so, 
carrying his secret with him, he passed into the eternal silence. Bertie, 
when he heard it, wept silently, thinking of that last talk when the 
Master had spoken of going home. Back to the vine-covered hills, 
or through the valley to the heaven beyond, either way it would be 
going home, and through those words his childish heart was com- 
forted. He understood that it was “‘ well” with the Master ; he had 
what he had desired ; but as for him he was not too young now to see 
the ladders that reach from earth to the distant stars, and which can 
only be seen through tears. 

Bob and Lizzie, standing together by the sea waves, gaining health 
and strength for what was before them, did not forget the Master 
either. Bob did not cry, where he lived there was no time for tears ; 
but there was a lump in his throat when Lord Ellistone came to the 
hospital and told him the story, and even the knowledge that Bertie 
was well, and remembered him, did not quite serve as comfort. It 
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threw a shade over that visit to the sea which Bertie had planned 
and his father carried out, though not for long. The great salt waves, 
the wide stretch of sea, appealed to dormant instincts in Bob’s nature, 
which some remote ancestor, a strong-limbed, seafaring Norseman, had 
implanted there, and all his sturdy soul rose up in answer. It was 
when standing thus that he learnt what was the restless spirit that 
possessed him. This free air, let it blow soft or strong, was what he 
needed. The Master’s insight, that had recognised the loyalty and 
honesty of the inhabitant of Bell’s Entry, and had brought them to 
the surface in making a companion of the untaught boy, had proved 
itself correct. The spirit of adventure and daring is not dead, 
English boys abound ready to answer the call of England, and Bob 
was one of them. When Lord Ellistone next saw him, he found 
him possessed of but one idea—how soon he could be a sailor. 

“ And your voice, Bob?” Lord Ellistone urged. “You might do 
so much with your voice.” 

But Bob was not to be persuaded : the voice that in the old days 
used to charm the Master, and open a new vista to little Bertie, was 
destined never to entrance and charm the world ; but perhaps Bob’s 
sweet notes raised in song, to cheer in joy and to comfort in sorrow, 
were as dear to those who loved his rough fair head and kindly eyes, 
as if, as the Master had once fondly hoped, the voice he had delighted 
to train had been destined in the future to belong to the greatest 
singer of the age. 
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HOME RULE. 


OME RULE is the question of the hour. Every one appears 

to be talking of it, thinking about it, writing upon it. The 
newspapers daily devote leading articles to the consideration of 
every phase of the subject, couched in the most contrasting terms 
of approval and disapproval. Most of them allot a portion of their 
columns to the reception of outside opinion of the most varied kind 
upon the problem. Statesmen of every school seem eager to express 
their views on the platform and in print upon the question whether 
Ireland is entitled to any form of self-government or not. Mr. 
Labouchere writes upon the subject with the same cool, keen, good 
sense, and the same steadfast adhesion to Radical principles, which 
have made him for so long almost the sole representative of a Radical 
Party in the House of Commons. Sir James Stephen, on the other 
hand, fumes and flares in the columns of the Zimes. He is con- 
sumed by fiery indignation. He is all for an appeal to the god of 
battles. The good old principle of might meaning right animates 
and sustains him, and his attitude towards the Irish people appears 
to be the old-fashioned ‘‘Squelch them, by God!” one. It is arelief 
to turn from letters like Sir James Stephen’s and from speeches 
like the Duke of Westminster’s, which, if uttered to express the 
other side of the case, and printed in the Freeman's Fournal or 
United Ireland, or spoken on National League platforms by any 
prominent Nationalist, would have been denounced for their shame- 
less attempt to sow dissension between the two races—-it is pleasant 
to turn from such utterances to the letter from Mr. Ruskin which 
appeared in the Pad] Mall Gazette on Tuesday, 5th January. I am 
‘glad to be able here to express my gratitude to a great man, toa great 
Englishman, for having cared to remember just now, first that the 
Irish “are an artistic people, and can design beautiful things, and 
execute them with indefatigable industry ;” secondly, that “they 
are a witty people, and can by no means be governed by witless 
ones ; ” and, thirdly, that “they are an affectionate people, and can by 
no means be governed on scientific principles by heartless persons.” 
If English statesmen had more often cared to recognise or to remem- 
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ber the truths which Mr. Ruskin has now so opportunely enforced, 
the question which is called Home Rule would not have so long and 
so profoundly troubled the minds of politicians and the time of 
ministries, 

At last, after a period of infinite pain and infinite patience, that 
proud patience which the gods are said to love, the Irish people have 
found their reward. The question of Home Rule has been at last 
admitted into the charmed circle—as unstable in its circumscription 
as the enchanted tent of the fairy Pari Banou—the region of practical 
politics. It is ten years since the words Home Rule became the 
watchwords of a political party ; it is five years since they became 
the recognised war-cry of a devoted and determined minority in the 
House of Commons. Those ten years have been years of more than 
Egyptian trial to the Irish people. During the first five of them, the 
age of what our opponents are now pleased to call the moderate 
Home Rulers, the English press and the members of all English 
parties were well-nigh unanimous in their assurances that the question 
of Home Rule was inadmissible and undebateable, and that if we 
pleaded till the crack of doom no English statesmen would ever 
condescend to entertain any scheme whatever for the restoration of 
an Irish Parliament. Hearing, indeed, was not refused to us—occa- 
sionally. In that Saturnian epoch of amiable inactivity when Butt 
and Shaw swayed the destinies of an almost absolutely unimportant 
section of the House of Commons, the Government was wont, every 
session, to allow the Home Rulers a field night for the exposition of 
their hateful but harmless doctrines : hateful because they were the 
expression of any discontent with the perfection of English rule in 
Ireland ; harmless because they were but the birth of a midsummer 
madness working on the brains of a few idle or eloquent politicians, 
and were about as serious a contribution to statesmanship as the 
desire of the moth for the star and the night for the morrow. So 
these field nights came and went, and Mr. Butt made his speech and 
Mr. P. J. Smyth gave a well-prepared entertainment, in which the 
ideas of 1848 and the perorations of Henry Grattan formed an 
ingenious and not unattractivé medley, and Mr. Butt’s other followers 
said their permitted say, and were decorously listened to. ‘Then the 
leaders of the Treasury Bench would make elaborate replies, in which 
the Irish demands were quietly puffed out of sight in a cloud of 
compliments to the sincerity and the ability of Mr. Butt, or Mr. 
Shaw, or Mr. P. J. Smyth. At this rate of progress any recognition 
of the Irish claim would have been accorded at the time when, 
according to Rabelais, the Coqcigrues come home—that is to say, 
never. 
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But towards the end of the last Parliament which Lord Beacons- 
field presided over, the Home Rule party in the House of Commons 
began to display signs of unusual animation, of commotion, of agita- 
tion, Their languid ranks had been recruited by some new men, 
and the new men carried on the fight after new methods. This 
heralds the opening of that second period of five years, the period of 
Parnell. 

When the late Liberal Government entered into office in the 
early spring of 1880, Mr. Parnell was the chosen leader of the Irish 
Parliamentary party. That party, in obedience to the wishes of the 
Irish people, sat in opposition to the new Government, and announced 
their intention of sitting in opposition to any Government that refused 
to recognise the right of Ireland to regulate her own local affairs after 
her own fashion. That resolve, apparently a slight thing in itself, 
had a deeper significance in it than any English politician at that time 
was keen enough to perceive. Up to that hour every Irish party in 
Parliament had been made the victim of a spurious tradition which 
forced them into an alliance with the Whigs, and dragged them 
helpless and hopeless at the tail of every successive Liberal Adminis- 
tration or Liberal Opposition. The recent elections, which have for 
the first time severed all connection between the Whigs and Ireland 
by banishing every Whig member from the Irish constituencies, was 
the fitting sequel to and the fitting justification of the attitude of the 
followers of Mr. Parnell in 1880. A few fossil members of the old 
sham Home Rule school still displayed their allegiance to the Whigs 
by sitting below the gangway on the Government side of the House, 
but these have all vanished from the field of Irish politics, and their 
place happily knows them no more. 

I am not going to tell over again the history of the past six 
years as it affected Ireland in and out of Parliament. The Liberal 
Government, face to face with a small but solid group of Irishmen 
_ who boldly avowed that they placed their own country’s interest before 
the interests of either of the two great English parties, lost its temper 
and its head. In defiance of the principles which are popularly supposed 
to be most dear to the Liberal mind, the Government determined at 
once to grapple with this defiant minority and crush them out of 
existence. ‘Then began one of the most marvellous constitutional 
struggles which the world has ever witnessed. On the one hand was 
the most powerful ministry of modern times, numbering in its ranks 
all the talent of its party, supported by a swollen and certain 
majority ; on the other, a band of men, all unknown, almost ali young, 
led by a young man who had only been a short time in the House of 
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Commons, but to whom the Government already paid the compli- 
ment of a cordial dislike. ‘The Irish nation at home, in England, in 
America, and in Australia, watched the contest with burning eyes and 
throbbing hearts. They saw their representatives expelled again and 
again, for fighting against coercive measures of new and miraculous 
strictness. They saw their country bound by successive Coercion 
Acts which recalled, by their ingenious ferocity, the pleasant days of 
the Penal Laws. ‘They saw their leaders imprisoned for failing to 
admit that the administration of Mr. Forster was the greatest blessing 
that heaven and Mr. Gladstone could offer them. They saw the 
degradation of Dublin defended by what it seemed not unfair to term 
a ministerial conspiracy; they saw themselves reproached for crimes 
and outrages which were the direct fruit of the administrative folly of 
Mr. Forster and the political sins of Lord Spencer. They saw, day 
by day, how the most influential voices of the English Press kept 
taunting the party which followed Mr. Parnell with representing in 
no sense either the Irish people or their wishes, and assuring them 
that, come what might, they should never, never have Home Rule. 

Well, they saw all this, but they saw other sights which made 
their spirits more of comfort. They saw their leaders come out of 
prison as determined to carry on the struggle as when they went into 
prison ; they saw victim after victim of the coercive laws sent as 
delegate of the Irish people to take a place by Mr. Parnell, and 
help him to fight for the cause in the House of Commons. They 
saw the fall of Mr. Forster; they witnessed the resignation of Mr. 
Trevelyan. They saw, finally, the defeat of the great ministry itself 
bya majority caused by the united action and the united vote of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party. 

The bitter taunt which has been so often levelled at the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, that they do not represent the Irish people, 
has been satisfactorily answered once for all. The principles which 
Mr. Parnell advocates have swept Ireland from the centre to the sea, 
and he returns to Parliament the unquestioned leader of a following 
of nearly ninety men, of whom no inconsiderable portion are recruited 
from that province of Ulster which was for so long the hope, the 
prop, and the garrison of “ascendancy” in Ireland. Lord Harting- 
ton finds some cheer in still repeating the old parrot cry. When 
once Lord Hartington gets an idea into his head, it is not very easy 
to dislodge it, and accordingly Lord Hartington still finds a strange 
delight in declaring that Ireland cordially detests Mr. Parnell and all 
his works and pomps, and is only coerced by the terrible National 
League into returning his lieutenants by enormous majorities. 
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Horror of coercion in the mind of the upholder and the approver of 
coercive laws for Ireland seems to me as incongruous as the name of 
honour in the mouth of Joseph Surface seemed to Lady Teazle, or 
as the name of God seemed on the lips of Margaret to the dying 
Valentine. For a Liberal statesman, to whom the voice of the 
Caucus is as the breath of his nostrils, to be moved to holy horror 
at the idea of any pressure on a vote is grotesque enough. If, how- 
ever, Lord Hartington can really delude himself into the belief that 
Ireland sent eighty-six men to support Mr. Parnell in Parliament 
because Ireland distrusts and detests Mr. Parnell, I can only express 
my sympathy for those who see in Lord Hartington the future leader 
of the Liberal Party. 

Other statesmen, however, and other politicians are not so self- 
complacent as Lord Hartington. They admit that Mr. Parnell has a 
following, they admit that Ireland is perverted enough to prefer Mr. 
Parnell to any other leaders, Liberal or Tory. Unable to say that 
the Irish Parliamentary Party do not represent Irish opinion, they 
propose to take up a new attitude towards the Irish Party. Those 
who know anything of recent political events know that Mr. Glad- 
stone has occasionally expressed his opinion that the Irish vote 
ought not to be taken into consideration in cases where the great 
English parties were pitted against each other. 

Nobody, however, seriously supposed that Mr. Gladstone was in 
earnest in expressing suchanopinion. It was merely the playfulness 
of a great mind, or at worst the momentary irritation of a minister 
whose plans were occasion{illy thwarted. Mr. Gladstone showed that 
he did ‘not seriously intend any such fantastic violation of Liberal 
principles and the theory of a constitutional government when he 
left office in consequence of the Irish vote. 

But what Mr. Gladstone uttered in jest, a few of Mr. Gladstone’s 
followers, and most of Mr. Gladstone’s opponents, have taken to 
preaching in sober earnest. ‘They seriously urge that the Irish vote 
in Parliament should not be taken into consideration at all, that its 
influence upon the total of a division, its power of making or un- 
making ministries, should be as slight, as valueless, as if the followers 
were so many bodiless, voiceless, and in consequence voteless 
fantasms. 

Upon this point a newspaper so little inclined to sympathy with 
Parnellism as the Observer spoke decisively enough a few Sundays 
ago. So long, it declared, as Ireland was entitled by the Constitu- 
tion to return a certain number of members to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment it was idle to talk of ignoring their votes. Every constituency 
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has an equal right to recognition in the person of its delegate, and 
the mere fact that a member, or any body of members, happens to 
entertain views that are distasteful to the existing Government, in 
no sense justifies that Government in attempting to destroy the 
legitimate rights and privileges of that member or body of members. 
So long as the Imperial Constitution not merely sanctions, but 
absolutely enforces, the return of members for a hundred Irish 
constituencies, so long the vote of an Irish member must be of the 
same value, and possess the same constitutional weight, as the vote of 
a member from England, from Scotland, or from Wales. 

The question that is before the English public just now is simply 
this: “Are you prepared tu listen at all to the voice of Ireland, speak- 
ing as it does in strict accordance with constitutional tradition and 
usage through the mouths of a vast preponderance of Irish members, 
duly and constitutionally elected, or are you determined to deny to 
Ireland that expression of a national desire and that freedom of 
national government of which you are so proud to have been the 
champions in almost every other country in Europe ?” 

What, after all, is the meaning of this demand for Home Rule, 
of which in one way or another we have heard so much for the last 
decade? What isthe question which for ten years the leaders of the 
two great English parties have agreed in ignoring, and which now 
the leader of the Tory Party has only, it would appear, abandoned 
because the leader of the Liberal Party has announced his intention 
of dealing with it? 

The opponents of Home Rule are, roughly speaking, of two 
kinds: Those who refuse even to consider the question at all; anc those 
who temporise with it, who do their best to dyke it back for the time 
being, for the hour, even for the minute, and who feel a curious grati- 
fication in the most temporary postponement of a puzzling problem. 
The first of these two classes of opponents of Home Rule has at 
least the merit of simplicity in its arguments. It boldly asseverates 
that Home Rule means dismemberment of the Empire, and it 
stubbornly refuses to listen to any argument which would interfere 
with that assumption. “ Dismemberment of the Empire” is its 
catch-word, its countersign ; it promises to become its war-cry. It 
repeats it as the credulous might repeat some wizard’s spell in the 
hope of dissipating the danger which it believes to menace it. Lord 
Salisbury is apparently acting like Faust in the poem: he has uttered 
the cabalistic words that call up the earth spirit, and when the spirit 
appears he can think no higher thought and cherish no loftier desire 
than to banish it out of sight and memory immediately. 
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In certain of his speeches, most notably that ever-memorable 
utterance at Newport, Lord Salisbury invoked Home Rule. When 
the invocation was answered, he seems to have shrunk from the 
consequences of his own temerity and to be now nursing a baffled 
indignation because a stronger statesman than he has stepped boldly 
forward and prepared to deal righteously with the spirit of Irish 
discontent. 

It would be folly to pretend that for the last five years Ireland 
has felt any warm affection for Mr. Gladstone. Speaking for myself 
alone, I at least have loved him little. I cannot but regard the 
misfortunes which have fallen upon Ireland during the last five years 
as the direct result of Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary departure from the 
old lines of Liberal politics, and his most unhappy determination to 
disregard the voice and silence the expression of Irish opinion in the 
House of Commons. But far bitterer enemies of Mr. Gladstone 
than can be found in the ranks of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party must admit that when Mr. Gladstone has made a mistake, 
and has become convinced that he has made a mistake, he has 
never shown the slightest fear of admitting the fact, or displayed 
the slightest hesitation about at once endeavouring to redress 
his error. 

Mr. Gladstone lost a great opportunity when, after his visit to 
Ireland some years back, he failed to perceive the strength of the 
national demand, the keenness of the national desire for some form 
of home government. He lost some precious years in the effort to 
suppress the Irish Party in Parliament, and by shutting his senses to the 
fact that they were strong because they spoke with the voice and acted 
with the strength of a people. But Mr. Gladstone is too great a states- 
man to let one lost opportunity prove the precedent for another, or to 
excuse loss of time in the past by losing more time in the present. What- 
ever he may have thought of the opinion of Ireland before, however 
much he may have persuaded himself that Mr. Parnell and his Party 
were in no sense the leaders of the Irish Nation, the result of the 
recent elections must have, and, indeed, as we see has, altered his 
opinions. That political map of Ireland which the Pad/ Mall Gazette 
published the other day would be enough in itself to convince a 
more stubborn judgment, a mind less open to receive even 
unpleasant impressions, than Mr. Gladstone’s. That map, with its 
vast surface of white, representing the constituencies which have 
returned Mr. Parnell’s followers, and its pitiful patch of black in the 
far north to distinguish all that is left of Ireland which is not national, 
is the eloquent symbol of a more remarkable change than has ever 
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been represented in any atlas of maps of Europe by treaty. If the 
voice of a nation is ever to count for anything, the voice of a nation 
has spoken in Ireland, and Mr..Gladstone has been too ardent an 
advocate of the rights of nationalities abroad to deny their existence 
at home. 

The Irish Party and the Irish leaders have been blamed, to my 
mind most unreasonably, for failing to bring forward a definite, well- 
digested scheme of Home Rule to submit to the English Parliament 
and the English pedple. Up to the present moment the very 
principle of Home Rule has been strenuously opposed by the leading 
statesmen of both parties and by the leading English daily papers. 
Only Zruth among weekly papers, and the Pail Mall Gazette and 
the Zcho among evening newspapers, have, as far as I am aware, 
persistently and consistently advocated the rights of the Irish people 
to self-government. What would have been the use of Mr. Parnell 
or any other Irish leader bringing forward a cut-and-dried scheme, 
a “ new theory of the conjugation of irregular verbs,” @ /a Siéyés, to 
submit to a ministry that openly refused even to regard the demand 
as a matter for legitimate discussion ? . 

There is in a certain part of Australia a wide and desolate tract 
of land, a heart-breaking region which has been christened the 
“ Never-Never” land. It is so called, I believe, from the impression 
which its drouthy wastes convey to the mind of the traveller on first 
entering within its loveless limits that he will never again emerge 
therefrom. The Home Rule Party in Parliament have for a long 
time been living in a kind of political Never-Never land. “ Never, 
never ” has been the invariable answer to all their entreaties that the 
right of their country to administer her own affairs in her own way 
should be recognised. While that right was stubbornly denied there 
was no earthly good to be gained by drawing up paper schemes and 
building constitutions in the air. What the Irish Party and the Irish 
people have been striving for all these years has been to get their 
right of self-government recognised at least as a subject which a man 
may fairly defend without being denounced as a knave or pitied as a 
fool. That right has been at last recognised, fairly and frankly recog- 
nised. Mr. Gladstone has made it known that he intends to have 
the honour of associating his name with this great Irish question, as it 
is already associated with land reform in Ireland and with the Dis- 
establishment of the so-called Irish Church. The Daily Mews has 
recently advocated some scheme of Home Rule for Ireland with 
almost as much warmth as the Pal/ Mall Gazette, and even the 
Scotsman has discovered that there is really something to be said 
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for local government in Ireland. Now is the time for formulating 
schemes and projecting constitutions. For my part, I think the pro- 
duction of a plan for the better administration of Ireland rests at this 
moment with Mr. Gladstone—assuming Lord Salisbury to be out 
of the running—rather than with Mr. Parnell. 

If, however, any explanation of what Home Rule means is really 
needed—and I am compelled, to my surprise, to believe that it is, 
from hearing the question so often asked, in all honesty, “‘ What do 
you Home Rulers really want?”—I can explain what I mean by 
Home Rule easily enough. I should like to see, I hope soon to see, 
Ireland placed in the same relationship to the Imperial Parliament 
as that in which a State of the American Union stands to the central 
governing body at Washington. That I consider to be, roughly 
speaking, the length and breadth of the Home Rule demand. It 
may perhaps, however, serve to make the matter more plain to the 
English mind—a mind which I am convinced will sympathise with us 
when it really understands what we want and appreciates how sorely 
we need it—if I venture to set down a few of the things that Home 
Rule does not mean. 


It does not mean dismemberment of the Empire, or disintegration | 


of the Empire, or any injury whatever to the Empire. It does not 
mean separation or anything like separation. It does not include 
any control of an army or a navy, or any power of levying what may 
be called Imperial taxation, or of negotiation with foreign Powers. 
It does not propose to abrogate in any way the Imperial functions of 
the English Parliament. It no more proposes to do any of these 
things than the State of Massachusetts proposes to do them. The 
only point, indeed, in which my parallel fails in perfect exactness is 
with regard to the customs question. Certain advocates of Home 
Rule think that Ireland ought to have the right, if she pleases, to 
protect her manufactures. That is a point which may fairly be left 
for settlement when the whole great question is being argued over in 
Westminster. It is not, on the face of it, a very alarming demand. 
Other portions of the Empire have long since been allowed to protect 
themselves against England. Canada and the Australian Colonies 
protect themselves against England, and yet the Empire appears to 
exist notwithstanding. 

What is there so alarming in the suggestion of Home Rule for 
Ireland? Englishmen see with composure some form of Home Rule 
or other existing in all the dependencies of the Crown, from the great 
Antipodean colonies to the little Isle of Man, within almost a stone’s 
throw of these shores. If Canadians and Australasians and Manx 
have Home Rule, and having it are happy and contented, and the 
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solidarity of the Empire is in no way injured, but rather greatly 
strengthened thereby, why should it be denied to Ireland? 

But if Home Rule for Ireland, some of our opponents argue, why 
not Home Rule for Scotland? why not Home Rule for Wales? To 
which I answer, question for question, with “ Why not, indeed?” If 
Scotland and Wales desire Home Rule, I can conceive no just or 
even sane reason for denying it. If the Scotch people were to 
demand Home Rule to-morrow, with anything like the unanimity 
of the Irish people, we all know perfectly well that it would be 
conceded to them immediately, and almost without discussion. 
The reason why Scotland does not demand Home Rule as yet is 
because, up to this time, she has practically enjoyed the bulk of its 
benefits. Scotland has had her own way all along. She has 
worshipped in freedom at her own shrines ; she has lived beneath 
the shelter of her own laws. When she wishes for greater freedom 
than she now enjoys, all she has to do is to ask for it and she will 
get it immediately. But because Scotland and Wales do not ask 
for Home Rule, and presumably do not want it, is no reason why Ireland, 
who does ask for it, and does want it, should be denied her petition, 

Some writers and speakers have expressed a fear that, in the 
event of any system of self-government being granted to Ireland, 
the Protestant minority would suffer, in one way or another, from 
oppression at the hands of the Catholic majority. Such an 
apprehension is curiously unfounded. It is scarcely likely that a 
people, many, indeed most, of whose best beloved heroes were 
Protestants, and whose present leader is himself a Protestant, would 
be likely to prove in any sense or degree hostile to their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen. I may remind my readers that 
while Protestants have been returned, again and again, as repre- 
sentatives of Catholic constituencies in Ireland, that while 
Irish Catholics have, again and again, entrusted the representa- 
tion of their grievances to Protestant delegates, it was until within 
the last few months practically impossible for any Catholic to find a 
seat in any English constituency. ‘The present Parliament, upon its 
new and extended franchise, does contain a few Catholic repre- 
sentatives of English constituencies, but in the late Parlia- 
ment there was, I think, only one, and he was regarded as re- 
markable for having gained that rare and almost unattainable 
distinction. It is not long ago since the English Press and English 
public opinion generally seemed unanimous in agreeing that the 
career of Lord Ripon as a statesman and politician was closed in 
England because he had become converted to the Catholic faith. 
On the other hand, I have heard that Catholic voters in Ireland have 
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expressed regret that some Nationalist candidate was not a Protestant 
in order that they might show their tolerance of a creed which was 
not their own, and in the present Nationalist Party several Pro- 
testants are enrolled among its most prominent members. It is a 
matter of statistics, too, that a large number of Protestant votes were 
recorded for the Nationalist and Catholic candidates at the just- 
passed general elections, a fact which serves to show that a very great 
number of the Irish Protestants do not share the apprehensions 
expressed for their safety by some writers and thinkers on this side of 
the Channel. The tolerance which English Protestantism has not 
always extended to Catholics, the Irish Catholics have always extended, 
and always will extend, towards their Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

I hope and believe that the time of Home Rule for Ireland 
has arrived. I am convinced that it will bring peace and welfare 
and content to my country. Her manufactures will again arise and 
flourish ; commerce will once more visit the grass-grown wharves of 
her sea-cities, and fill the vacant spaces of those deserted buildings 
which now stand in ruined desolation, more melancholy than Karnak 
or Corinth. A’ people trained at last to patience and self-reliance 
will take a just pride in the fuifilment of those duties as citizens of 
which they have been so long deprived. ‘The Church that has for | 
so long guided the nation through darkness and the valley of the 
shadow of death will exercise its loftiest duty as the guide and 
guardian of a regenerated race. The Irish nation has been taking 
shape under our eyes ; her children need now only the privileges of | 
freedom to exercise those privileges worthily. The activity of the 
country will be directed into its proper channels. National occupa- 
tion, and the responsibilities of administration, will bring with them 
those virtues of statesmanship which the Irish race have always 
shown in lands more happily ruled than their own. That national 
strength which now is spent, and rightly spent, in agitation for a great 
end, will be then employed in the fulfilment of those civic duties 
which the new conditions of political existence will create and establish. 

Not to Ireland alone, however, will the advantages be limited. 
All that is to be gained from friendship instead of enmity, from trust 
instead of distrust, from loving fellowship and the heart’s alliance 
instead of suspicion and the heirloom hate, all these may yet be 
Englahd’s if England choose. In God’s name, is it not better to 
have, across that strip of stormy water, a nation of free men who are 
friends, fellow-workers for the Empire’s welfare, firm allies in danger, 
than to be the most unhappy masters of an island of unconquered 
and insurgent bondsmen? 

JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY, 











CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


HE recent establishment of a modern side at Rug"y is another 
proof that the movement in favour of a more liberal and varied 
system of public school education has not lost any of its vitality. 
The upholders of the old classical curriculum would do well to note 
this significant event; for it seems probable that the other public 
schools will follow the example of Harrow and Rugby, and that we 
shall eventually see the reformers victorious all along the line. That 
this may be the result of the conflict must be the wish of all those 
who have realised the disastrous effects of the present classical 
monopoly. The unjust preponderance of classical teaching is fatal 
to all true progress in our schools, and the removal of this anomaly 
is one of the first objects to be aimed at. 

For it is important to remark that the desire to establish modern 
sides need by no means imply any hostility to classical learning. It 
is not the study of Latin and Greek which has been found to be at 
fault, but the exclusive and tyrannical method under which that study 
has been conducted. I would urge, therefore, the necessity of setting 
classical learning free from the false position in which it has long 
been placed, and of saving it from its so-called friends by a timely 
“ disestablishment,” the object of»which would be its perpetuation, 
and not its destruction. The classics have of late been brought into 
undeserved disrepute by being forced on a great many boys who 
ought to be learning other things, and by being taught in a manner 
which makes failure well-nigh inevitable. Those who are most 
strongly impressed with a sense of the great value of classical litera- 
ture ought to be the first to join the party of reforms. In the present 
article I wish to say a good word for classical learning, as distinguished 
from what is ordinarily known as a “ classical education.” 

Let us begin by finding out the cause of the present reaction in 
favour of modern studies. For centuries the votaries of the classics 
have had it all their own way. Why are they now being ousted from 
the privileged position they have so long enjoyed? It is because 
they have not really taught what they professed to teach, but have 
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relied too much on the immemorial belief in the virtue of a classical 
education, whether that education be a real one or asham. Very 
touching and very long-suffering has been the confidence reposed by 
the English nation in the representatives of classical learning. We 
all remember how powerfully Mr. Tulliver was impressed by the 
reported accomplishments of the tutor recommended for his son, the 
“thoroughly educated man,” who was “at no loss to take up any 
branch of education.” But when it is found that a boy may remain 
several years at school without acquiring any apparent knowledge of 
Latin or Greek, it must eventually dawn on the parental mind that 
something has gone wrong. ‘Tutors and friends may suggest the 
charitable supposition that in some mysterious and invisible manner 
the boy has “improved his mind,” and, though he has not actually 
learnt anything, has been “learning how to learn.” Yet, after all, 
this consolatory theory is very far from being satisfactory or self- 
evident. It may have passed muster in former times, but it will not 
do nowadays, when the British parent expects some practical results 
from the money expended on his son’s education. Hence it is con- 
stantly happening that when an elder son has been initiated into the 
classical mysteries, and has come out with no more definite acquisi- 
tion than an “improved mind,” the disgusted parent determines to 
send his younger boys to a modern school. It is impossible to deny 
that there is already a widespread distrust of classical education, and 
that this feeling is always on the increase. It finds expression in the 
sentiment so constantly heard, that modern studies are much “ more 
useful ” than classics. 

On the one hand, then, we have the assertion of the classicists, 
unsupported by any definite evidence, that the old classical system 
affords the best mental training; on the other hand, modern studies 
are very commonly recommended on the ground of their superior 
utility. Which party are we to believe? It seems to me that there 
is serious error on both sides, and that the essential points on this 
educational question are in considerable danger of being overlooked. 
The classical apologists seem to forget that the object of instruction 
is that the pupil may learn, and that it is idle to take refuge in far- 
fetched pleas of “improving the mind ” and “learning how to learn,” 
unless there is some practical sign of substantial progress. The 
average school-boy devotes five or six years to the study of Latin 
and Greek, and at the end of that time is found to be almost a 
stranger to those Janguages. When those who are responsible for 
this state of affairs are called to account, having no practical results 
to point to, they are compelled to advance a fallacious reason—a 
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mere after-thought, in fact—in justification of their system, and to 
argue that their object was to subject the boy to a severe mental 
exercise, and of to teach him to read the classics with facility. By 
thus degrading classical learning to a fruitless drudgery they play into 
the hands of the advocates of modern studies, and by the palpable 
uselessness of their own method enhance the apparent utility of the 
modern one. I say the apparent utility, for there is a great fallacy 
underlying the common assertion about the superior usefulness of 
modern studies. In what sense are modern languages more “useful ” 
than the classics? To some people, no doubt, a knowledge of 
French and German, mathematics and science, as the case may 
be, is of the very highest professional value, or even necessity ; yet 
from a purely educational and intellectual point of view it is at least 
as beneficial, and therefore as useful, to study the classical master- 
pieces as anything else.’ Is it of no use to read Homer and Virgil ? 
Even the most zealous opponent of the present classical method 
would hesitate to say that. The truth is that all subjects which are 
in themselves worth studying are useful, in the best sense of the 
word, for the purposes of education. Classics, as at present taught 
(z.e. not taught at all, unless the word “teaching” is to be understood 
in a very elastic and Pickwickian sense), are undoubtedly less useful 
than modern studies, in which some sort of progress is looked for 
and exacted, but they are not necessarily inferior in utility. Once let 
classical teachers grasp the fact that progress is a vital feature of suc- 
cessful education, and they will be well able to hold their own against 
the rivalry of modern studies. But to effect this, I believe that two 
reforms will be found inevitable. 

First, it will be advisable not to inflict the study of classics on a// 
boys in our public schools, since many find more congenial occupa- 
tion in French, German, and the various modern subjects. Secondly, 
those who still continue to learn Latin and Greek must be taught by 
improved methods, so as to ensure some practical result. 

But before discussing remedies it may be well to say a little more 


1 Mr. Marindin, in his article on ‘‘ Eton in ’85,” published in the Fortnightly 
Review last May, claims a practical utility for the study of Greek which I fear is 
hardly borne out by the facts of the case. His idea of ‘‘the average sixth-form 
boy ” landing at the Pirzeus, and at once utilising his Greek learning by reading 
the newspapers and conversing with the natives, is ingenious, but scarcely con- 
vincing. One begins to wonder if it is not Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy, rather 
than Mr. Marindin’s, of whom we arc speaking. And the tragic fate of the ship- 
wrecked monkey, when, in answer to the dolphin who was bearing him to shore, 
he pretended to a knowledge of the Piraeus beyond that which he really possessed, 
should be a warning in this particular, 
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on the subject of the disease. Mr. Cornish, in his interesting article 
on “Eton Reform,” ! very truly remarks, “There must, one would 
think, be something wrong in the methods of teaching.” He suggests 
that the cause of failure may be found in the recent tendency to 
substitute strict grammatical accuracy and “ Attic usage” for the 
more literary, though less exact, teaching of a quarter of a century 
ago. That Mr. Cornish is here touching on the root of the evil, 
viz. the attempt to turn ordinary school-boys into commentators and 
grammarians, I fully believe, but I cannot help thinking that this 
unhappy method of instruction is of a less recent date than he seems 
to imply. This sacrifice of the end to the means, this exaltation of 
the instrument at the expense of the object of education, has long 
been the bane of our public schools, and is not the result of any 
recent importation from a Cambridge lecture room. Sydney Smith, 
in his essay on education, published over seventy years ago, brought 
all the force of his ridicule to bear on this same absurdity :— 

“The epithet of scholar is reserved for him who writes on the 
£olic reduplication, and is familiar with the Sylburgian method of 
arranging defectives in wand p. The picture which a young English- 
man addicted to the pursuit of knowledge draws—his Jeau idéal of 
human nature, his top and consummation of man’s powers—is a 
knowledge of the Greek language. His object is not to reason, to 
imagine, or to invent ; but to conjugate, decline, and derive 
Scholars have come, in process of time, to love not the filbert but 
the shell ; not what may be read in Greek, but Greek itself. It is 
not so much the man who has mastered the wisdom of the ancients 
that is valued, as he who displays his knowledge of the vehicle in 
which that wisdom is conveyed.”"——Zve much Latin and Greek, 
pp. 191, 192. 

Such was the classical system in 1809, and if there has been a 
change since then, I believe it has been for the better. But a glance 
at the methods of instruction even now in vogue at our public 
schools will show that there is still need of a very real and drastic 
reform, unless classical learning is to be finally smothered and done 
to death by the dead, dull weight of lexicon and grammar. The 
ordinary curriculum may be conveniently considered under the 
following heads :— 

(1) Construing.—Here we find that, as if despairing of the possibility 
of any rational interest and intelligent grasp of the subject, 
classical teachers have confined their efforts almost entirely to 
verbal and textual criticism. A “lesson” of Homer or Virgil, 

' Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1885, p. 591. " 
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or whatever the subject matter may be, both in its preparation 
and performance, is, in nine cases out of ten, a deplorable 
record of wasted time and energy. The vast majority of 
school-boys are quite unable to “ make sense ” of the passages 
set before them, consequently, all that can be exacted from 
them is practically no more than to look out some unknown 
words in their lexicon or dictionary. This manual task of 
thumbing a detested school-book—a sort of educational 
oakum-picking—they perform with more or less diligence, 
according to the character of each individual, but with a 
singular uniformity of result. The lesson is then gone 
through in the class-room, where the unfortunate students, 
instead of being enabled to realise the true meaning and 
significance of the literature which they are supposed to be 
reading, are bewildered still further by the introduction of 
various perplexing and arbitrary rules of grammar and syntax, 
an ordeal from which, like the Northern Farmer, they “ come 
away” in a state of mental stupor and stolid resignation. 
They have not learned anything, neither have they “learned 
how to learn”; on the contrary, they have been impressed 
with the idea that all such learning is unattainable, for, as 
Sydney Smith remarks, “the boy who is lexicon-struck in early 
youth looks upon all books afterwards with horror, and goes 
over to the blockheads.” 

(2) Repetition. —This supplementary and subordinate, but never- 
theless most valuable, branch of education, is rendered almost 
useless in the classical routine, because its success is dependent 
on that of construing. If boys do not understand the sense 
of a Latin author it is of but little use to attempt to make 
them learn the words like a parrot. School-boys’ memories 
are seldom very tenacious, and when the passages which they 
are invited to repeat are, to them, meaningless, the struggle 
becomes almost hopeless, and had better be abandoned at 
once. Under proper conditions repetition might be as pleasant 
and helpful as it is now wearisome and fruitless. 

(3) Grammar.—A\ll that is said of the excellence of grammar as a 
vehicle of education may theoretically be true, yet in practical 
dealing with ordinary boys I believe the excessive amount of 
grammatical teaching does far more harm than good. In 
studying grammar, as in every other pursuit, it is possible to 
have too much of a good thing. We have all heard how a 
grocer, to check the untimely appetite of a new shop-boy, 
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purposely regales him at the outset of his career with a surfeit 
of sugar-candy. One would think that classical teachers had 
a similar object in view, and that they wished to fill their 
pupils from the very beginning with a disgust for everything 
connected with Latin and Greek, so studiously do they tease, 
and bully, and bewilder them with all the complexities of 
accidence and syntax. To this process they have given the 
name, in bitter mockery one would imagine, of grounding, 
and certainly the boy who is thus treated is, in one very 
significant sense, “ grounded,” “ floored,” “ grassed,” and laid 
low at the very commencement of his educational training. 
He is so effectually grounded that he is not very likely to 
get up again, but is content to grope and grovel in darkness 
through the many intricacies of “ Parry’s Greek Grammar” 
and the “Public School Latin Primer,” or some of the 
numerous grammatical school-books which learned men 
unhappily persist in compiling.' Grammar, if it is to be 
taught successfully, should be kept in the background until 
the pupil has some knowledge of vocabulary and idiom ; then, 
and not till then, the study of grammar can be introduced 
in a rational and profitable manner. It is almost equally 
important that the books employed should be short, simple, 
and popular in the extreme. Exactly the contrary system 
to this prevails in most public schools, where grammar is taught 
at a period when it can be nothing else than meaningless, and 
through the medium of books which are models of pedantry 
and circumlocution. 

(4) Composition.—This, too, is a cause of much trouble and lamen- 
tation to the unfortunate school-boy, who, in nine cases out ot 
ten, is naturally incapable of learning to write Latin, still less 
Greek. It may be rash to assert that amy study, however 
misguided, is absolutely and entirely useless, because, by the 
beneficence of nature, every sort of mental occupation seems 
to yield some small grains of profit ; yet, surely, this “com- 
position,” as it is grandiloquently called, is the nearest 
approach of anything hitherto discovered to sheer, downright 
waste of time. Still worse than that, it is positively mischievous, 
for, like grammar, it has a most disheartening effect on the 
minds of those who are compelled to labour at it in vain. 

1 The publication of a new ‘‘ Eton Latin Grammar” marks the latest addition 

to the educational chamber of horrors—a resurrection which is not likely to be 


very welcome to those masters of preparatory schools who will be compelled to 
use it as well as the ordinary text-books, 
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Even in the case of really clever boys it is not difficult to see 
that their time might be far better employed in other branches 
of learning than in this most precarious and unprofitable 
pursuit, “ Versification in a dead language,” wrote Lord 
Macaulay, “is an exotic, a far-fetched, costly, sickly imitation 
of that which elsewhere may be found in healthful and 
spontaneous perfection.” This is true, not only of versification, 
but also of prose writing, and, indeed, of all those niceties 
and elegances of composition, the ignes fatuz of education 
which have lured so many a benighted school-boy into a 
veritable slough of despond and hatred of everything 
intellectual. 

This, in plain words, is the state of the case as regards a large 
majority of English school-boys. They are taught for several years, at 
the time of life when their minds are most impressionable and docile, 
to construe, say by heart, parse, and compose, the classic languages 
of Greece and Rome ; and when they leave school they are still con- 
spicuously destitute of these accomplishments. A few clever boys, 
of course, meet with some success ; though, when one considers the 
large amount of time devoted to a classical education, there seems 
to be little room, even here, for congratulation. But with ordinary 
boys, of whom I am now speaking, the result is certainly deplorable ; 
the more so, because many of those who are at present forced into 
the groove of classics might stand a far better chance of making pro- 
gress if they were allowed some latitude in the choice of their studies.! 
Antiquated methods of teaching, and a total disregard of individual 
tastes, have lowered classical learning to the level of a dull and 
dreary task. If it is not to be allowed to fall gradually into total 
discredit and disuse, we shall be compelled to have recourse to the 
two remedies which I have.already mentioned, and of which I may 
now proceed to speak. 

‘It may be objected that at many public schools French and other ‘modern 
subjects” are taught, side by side with the old classical system. This is nominally 
the case, but practically it is hardly worth considering ; as, unless an equivalent 
amount of classics be dropped, the modern subjects must necessarily be a mere 
smattering. If they are seriously enforced, the impossibility of teaching so many 
things at once furnishes another strong argument for the establishment of a modern 
side. 

The following is a copy of a report written by one of my late colleagues at 
Eton, on the work of a boy then in the middle division of Fifth Form :—‘‘ He 
knows no Latin and Greek, and never will. He seems a good honest lad, behaves 
very well, is punctual, so I do not grumble at him, but pity him for being put 
down to learn ancient languages, to him an impossibility.”” Comment is 
needless, 
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First, we must not claim the right of making the classics compul 
sory on all school-boys ; we must let go those who are incapable and 
those who are unwilling. Such was the wise plan of Leonidas before 
the battle of Thermopylz ; and such must be our principle of action 
if we hope to defend our time-honoured camp against the imminent 
attacks of the barbarians. When the very existence of classical 
learning is at stake, it is no time to weaken our own resources and 
to play into the hands of our opponents by filling our lines with mal- 
contents. In other words, we must do our best towards furthering, 
instead of opposing, the establishment of “‘ modern sides.” I am 
aware that the attempts already made in this direction have not been 
invariably successful, and that some experienced teachers dislike this 
system of dividing a school into two portions, viz. classical and 
modern, on account of the loss of unity and completeness. Mr. 
Cornish has advocated, in preference to a modern side, a system of 
‘ bifurcation,” under which the bulk of the teaching would be the 
same for all the boys, though at certain fixed hours they would part 
company, some studying Greek, others German. If this can be 
arranged without involving too great a complexity of organisation, I do 
not see why it should not effect all that is required ; and educational 
reformers need not rigidly insist on the adoption of any one remedy 
to the exclusion of others, since they are enamoured not of the mere 
name of “ modern side,” but of the general principle thereby indi- 
cated. It is worth remarking, in passing, that if the members of 
the “ German branch” are to continue to do their Latin lessons in 
company with their classical school-fellows, there will be an increased 
necessity of improved methods of instruction in this part of their 
training ; for nobody who is supposed to be having a modern education 
can possibly find time to study Latin in the manner at present in 
vogue, with its full accompaniments of grammar and composition. That, 
however, appears to bea matter of detail, the main object that we 
desire to secure being this: that any boy may be able to drop the 
study of Greek (and, I should be inclined to add, Latin also) and 
substitute that of modern languages and science. Those who are 
most devoted to classical learning ought to welcome heartily the 
prospect of some such reform, which would rid them of their present 
encumbrances, and give them a free field for proving that Latin and 
Greek are really first-rate subjects of education—a contention which, 
if we are to judge by results, it must be confessed they have not 
hitherto demonstrated very satisfactorily. 

Secondly, it is at least equally important that where the classics 
continue to be taught at all, they should be taught effectually. 
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Improved methods are an absolute necessity, if we wish to do justice 
to classical literature. Life is short, and in all other human enter- 
prises the value of time is well-nigh universally recognised ; yet, 
where Latin and Greek are concerned, schoolmasters seem inclined 
to forget that we are not immortal. “There is no royal road to 
knowledge,” they say, and forthwith plunge their unfortunate pupils 
into a “seven years’ war” of grammatical drudgery, an unequal and 
dispiriting contest between a sulky boy on the one side and an 
interminable array of nouns, pronouns, verbs, particles, augments, 
reduplications, accents, and what not, on the other. Now, it is true 
that in every branch of education difficulties must inevitably arise, 
and that these difficulties must be fairly met and mastered ; but this 
surely is no reason for deliberately increasing the number of obstacles 
that beset the path of a youthful scholar, as is the case in the present 
public school.system, as if the object were to create difficulties rather 
than toovercome them. Let us avoid cant in this matter, and trust 
a little more confidently to the touchstone of common sense. A 
school-boy has only a limited time to devote to the study of Latin 
and Greek, and it is, therefore, the paramount duty of his teachers 
to turn that time to good account. What would be thought cf a 
teacher of modern languages if his pupils could not read an easy 
French sentence? or of a mathematical master if his class were 
puzzled by a rule-of-three sum? In classics only do we tolerate 
such a spectacle as that of a number of boys unable to read or trans- 
late the authors with whom they are supposed to be conversant. I 
would strongly urge the desirability of altogether discontinuing the 
study of Latin and Greek composition in the ordinary curriculum, 
and of postponing the teaching of grammar until the pupil is so far 
advanced as to be able to read an easy text-book with some facility. 
This, to my mind, would be a far truer and sounder method ot 
“ grounding” a pupil than that which is at present in favour ; for it 
would at least insure some substantial basis of knowledge to which 
the refinements of “ scholarship,” if deemed desirable, might be after- 
wards added.' But it may here be asked, Aow is a boy to be taught 
this elementary knowledge of Latin and Greek idiom? Under the 
present system of preparing lessons by the extremely laborious pro- 
cess of word-hunting in a dictionary, boys can only be-taken through 
avery small portion of an author in a school time, and seldom 
succeed in getting a clear and connected view of the subject, or an 


* “Tf grammar ought to be taught at any time, it must be to one that can 
speak the language already; how else can he be taught the grammar of it?”— 
Locke on Education. 
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accurate knowledge of the text. By what “improved method ” are 
we to effect a result which to the ordinary school-boy has hitherto 
proved unattainable? I reply by the “Hamiltonian system”—a 
term which possibly requires some further elucidation. ‘ Hamilton’s 
Method of Teaching Languages,” which formed the subject of an 
essay by Sydney Smith,' was based upon the use of interlineal trans- 
lations instead of grammar and dictionary. Through the enormous 
saving of time and labour thus effected, the pupil is enabled to go 
over far more ground, acquire a far more extensive vocabulary, and 
grasp the meaning of the Latin or Greek far more thoroughly than 
is possible at English public schools. The object of the system is, 
in fact, to teach the ancient.languages by a modern and rational 
method ; and this, as I have attempted to show, is precisely what 
has now become necessary, if we hope to preserve the study of 
classical learning, and to prevent Latin and Greek from becoming 
“ dead languages” in an unpleasantly literal sense. The prejudice that 
exists against “ cribs” on the part of public school teachers is, I know, 
very strong, and not wholly unreasonable. A translation is, of course, 
a very bad thing for a young boy, unless he is taught how to use it ; 
still more so when he can only study it furtively, and when the trans- 
lation happens, as is usually the case, to be a villanously bad one. 
No wonder that under these circumstances a “ crib” is a contraband 
article in all public schools, to be seized and confiscated whenever 
detected by the vigilance of the master, or betrayed by the awkward- 
ness of the boy. It may chance that a backward boy construes his 
Vugil on some particular occasion with unwonted and suspicious 
fluency. ‘Did you learn that lesson with a translation?” inquires 
the tutor. ‘No, sir,” replies the boy. “ Run and fetch it,” continues 
the master, well versed in this kind of controversy, and in a few 
minutes the boy produces a well-thumbed volume of Mr. Bohn’s 
educational series. All this is perhaps unavoidable as long as the 
present manner of teaching prevails ; but it should not blind us to 
the fact that, though a bad translation may deserve to be condemned, 
a good one is an extremely valuable instrument of education. If 
schoolmasters, instead of troubling themselves to appropriate the 
worthless “cribs ” that at present circulate among their pupils, would 
arrange for the authorised use, under proper supervision, of really 
good translations, they would soon find signs of unwonted progress in 
their class. Instead of stumbling helplessly through a very few lines 
of the school-book, and forgetting them as soon as read, the boys 
would be able to prepare five or six times as much in amount, and 


1 Edinburgh Review, 1826. 
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would understand it infinitely better. They would grasp the sense 
and proportions of a classical book, instead of puzzling themselves in 
vain over grammatical trivialities ; in short, the whole process would 
be changed from dull and disheartening drudgery into a pleasant and 
rational labour. Nor need there be any fear that by relieving our 
pupils of the most irksome part of their present work, we shall be taking 
away a valuable stimulus to mental exertion, and so weaken their 
intellectual powers ; for it would be always easy to set them, as an 
occasional exercise, to translate unseen passages without the use of a 
translation, though the bulk of their reading would still be carried 
on in the Hamiltonian method. When some considerable progress 
had been made, the study of grammar might be introduced ; repe- 
tition would certainly be found a very valuable adjunct ; and, in 
exceptional cases, composition might also be taught, but it would be 
best to treat this as an extra and voluntary study, a “ curiosity of 
literature,” rather than a material part of education. 

If some such system as that which I have just sketched out were 
adopted in our public schools, I believe we should find that classical 
learning would be able to hold its own in fair rivalry with modern 
studies. The classical students would not be obliged to devote 
nearly the whole of their time to that particular branch of study, as 
used to be the case ; but they would be able to give proper attention 
to history, geography, mathematics, and certain other subjects which 
at present fare but indifferently. It is true that many educational 
reformers advocate the entire disuse of Greek in the ordinary school 
curriculum, and certainly the wretchedness of present results would 
quite justify such a course. Personally, I confess I should be sorry 
to see Greek altogether drop out, especially if Latin still continued 
to be taught in the old, reckless way ; for I believe that the two 
languages might be acquired, under a rational method, in less time 
than is now sacrificed to getting a smattering of either. But, after 
all, the question of the use or disuse of Greek is one of detail rather 
than principle, the essential points which I have tried to enforce 
being these—that we must cease to claim for classical learning more 
than its due share of attention, but, at the same time, must do it the 
justice of teaching it in a way which does not preclude all possibility 
of success. The Universities might do much towards a successful 
solution of the difficulty if they would cease to make classical subjects 
obligatory in any of their examinations, and thereby pave the way for 
a general adoption of modern sides, or some similar arrangement, in 
the public schools ; while head-masters, in their turn, might render 
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invaluable service to the cause of education by the introduction of 
simpler and more sensible methods of teaching Latin and Greek. 

I fear it is undeniable that this latter reform is much less certain 
to be carried out than the former. That the demand for the just 
recognition of modern studies will somehow or other be satisfied is 
now beyond all doubt, and may be regarded as merely a question of 
time ; but one cannot feel equally confident that the classics will ever 
be taught rationally and successfully, although the very existence of 
classical learning may depend upon this being done. Would that the 
upholders of the old system could realise the fact that their position 
is now a critical one, and that instead of insisting on the full reten- 
tion of ancient privileges, they would do wisely to secure a safe 
retreat while they can! The old classical coach lumbers bravely on 
its course ; but it is sadly over-weighted and top-heavy, and the 
wolfish pack of modern studies is gathering closely in the rear. If 
anything is to be preserved, something must evidently be sacrificed. 
What can we best afford to cast out? ‘“ Nothing !” cry the head- 
masters in chorus. ‘We carry nothing that is not absolutely neces- 
sary to a gentleman’s education.” It would be wiser, I think, if they 
could bring themselves to throw away that particularly heavy portion 
of their baggage which consists of grammar, gradus, and lexicon ; 
a sacrifice which would not only materially lighten their time- 
honoured vehicle, but would also provide their importunate pursuers 
with very substantial matter for rumination and delay. 


H, S, SALT, 





FREDERICK LEMAITRE. 


I. 


NE day in the year 1805, at the port of Havre-de-Grice, the 
pupils of an architect named Lemaitre were collected in the 
class-room situated in his own house, in the rue de la Gaffe. This 
school of design was gratuitous, and had pleased the First Consul, 
Napoléon, so much, on one of his visits to Havre, that he had 
intrusted the construction of a new basin to its founder. The 
building where the pupils were sitting was almost in the shadow of 
the great church of Notre-Dame, and this conspicuous object in the 
centre of the town formed an excellent mark for the guns of the 
English ships which, when the tide was in, came up the estuary of 
the Seine sufficiently high to cause the inhabitants great distress 
and annoyance. The lecture was almost over, and amongst the 
students looking forward to departure was a little lad five years 
old who attended for amusement, but was probably pretty well tired 
of sitting still, when suddenly a shell broke into the building and 
exploded amongst them, though, as it turned out, without injuring 
a single person! Alarmed at the frightful noise, a woman rushed in, 
caught up the boy, wrapt his head in a shawl, and made off for the 
citadel. ‘The boy was called Antoine Louis Prosper, and he was 
son of the lecturer ; and afterwards adopting the christian name of 
Frédérick, became so famous and popular an actor that he was 
generally mentioned, even in the play-bills, by this christian name 
alone. “I was reared in one bombardment and seem likely to die 
in a second,” he wrote sorrowfully enough in January 1871, when 
the Prussian shells were humming over the streets of Paris, This 
was not to be. He lived five years longer, the same period which 
had elapsed since his birth, before the realities of war were so strikingly 
brought home to him. 

One of Napoléon’s great gifts was the discernment of capacity. 
Assured of the talent of the elder Lemaitre, he kept his eye on him, 
and in 1811 summoned him to Boulogne-sur-Mer, where a camp 
was kept up, long after all idea of invasion had passed away. Being 
conservator of the theatre, Lemaitre went thither to inspect it before 
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his departure. The dusk had set in, and the carpenters had neglected 
to fasten the trap concealing the aperture where at that time the 
prompter was usually located. Lemaitre, in stepping backward on the 
stage, fell into this hole, and was so injured that a tumour formed in 
his knee, under the results of which he sank. His death wasa fearful 
loss to the family. Madame Lemaitre, the daughter of a music- 
master named Mercheidt, had a married sister living in Paris, with 
whom, too, her widowed mother resided, and to their house Frédérick 
was taken. M. L’Amiral Hamelin had interested himself in the 
boy, and had promised to obtain for him a scholarship at the Collége 
Sainte-Barbe. Under these circumstances the metropolis was 
entered by one who, after a rough novitiate, was to gain a hold 
on its attention which it required long years to relax. Full of 
dreams as to what the great city would be,—a place, he thought, 
of fair palaces and fountains, where the air was lighter and the 
sunshine more constant than such as he had known, the men gay 
and the woman beautiful ; and, intermingled with all this, where the 
theatre was a fairyland of scenery, wit, and adventure (for his curiosity 
about things dramatic was congenital),—he arrived on a wet day at a 
tall sallow house in the rue Guénégaud, hard by the Quai Conti, and 
behind La Monnaie. The gutters were full, the light deficient, the 
boy’s bedroom looked out on the roof of the grey and sombre 
pavilion of the Mint. No wonder that his heart sank. And when 
he got into the regular routine of Sainte-Barbe, and his daily exercise 
was restricted to walking to and from his task—a trip which, as the 
college is near the Panthéon, lay entirely through crowded streets— 
he soon began to mope and lose his spirits. His discontent took at 
first the form of truancy, and he would go and sit under the chestnut 
trees in the Tuileries garden for hours together and mourn over his 
misfortunes. At length his health failed, and the doctor who was 
called in suggested, with what might well have seemed to the patient 
considerable naiveté, that it would be a good plan to divert the 
thoughts and amuse the mind: he might with great propriety be 
taken to the —— theatre! It was like suggesting to a sick botanist 
that a Brazilian forest might possibly prove a beneficial change. 
Frédérick’s heart leaped for joy. He was taken to the Ambigu 
Comique : the play was “‘ Madame Angot,” even then a stock piece, 
and destined about half a century later to be revived with astonish- 
ing success. That night settled his fate. He returned with a fixed 
determination to become a comedian. With great trepidation of 
heart he unfolded his wishes to his mother, who, as was not un- 
natural, was warmly opposed to the idea, and for a length of time 
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resisted all steps towards its realisation. Meantime the boy’s health 
continued to decline, and at last M. Coussin, his mother’s brother- 
in-law, perceiving how deep-seated and persistent the passion was, 
recommended that no further obstacles should be raised. The 
mother yielded. And penetrated with gratitude, Frédérick promised 
not to neglect some ordinary avocation for support, but to find extra 
time for his theatrical studies. 

With much trouble and perseverance, he got himself admitted as 
what was called an éve auditeur into the Conservatoire, and was 
enrolled in the class of the tragedian Lafon, a player who had at 
one time enjoyed a remarkable vogue, and had even been pitted 
by injudicious friends against Talma himself. The first report on 
Frédérick was, that he had a certain intelligence about him, but that 
his pronunciation was thick and indistinct, and his Norman accent 
pronounced. Till further orders he was to listen, to mark, and learn. 

Far from discouraged, he again sought his favourite chestnuts in 
the Tuileries garden, and, like a new Demosthenes, spouted his tirades 
in the roofless hall of open space. His school-time had ended, and, 
faithful to his promise of supporting himself, he took work first in the 
office of a procureur, and next appeared in the éfude of a notary as 
junior clerk, that functionary who, in recognition, doubtless, of his 
many errands, has had assigned to him the name of gutter-skipper 
(saute-ruisseau). Soon tired of this post; he set up as a retail merchant 
on the smallest of scales,—rice, sugar, coffee, and what not,—and was 
living in this avocation when there broke upon Paris the strange 
interval known as the Hundred Days. 

When on March 20, 1815, Napoléon entered Paris, and it was 
spread far and wide the next morning that the Emperor had passed 
the night in the Tuileries, a perfect delirium raged through the city. 
And this enthusiasm, when it became known that the allies would at 
once take the field, assumed the form of a passion for enlistment. 
Frédérick forgot his artistic predilections—marched to the military 
authorities, and was enrolled in the 2nd regiment of the line. His 
career in arms was inglorious, and his only feat, desertion, must rank 
with the lost shield of Horace and the other performances of such 
as have a decided preferential capacity for the arts of peace. He 
actually started on the campaign which ended at Waterloo, but the 
cruelty of an officer and the hardships of the road took him so aback 
that he seized an opportunity of escape on the line of march, and ran 
off to his mother’s house. She, poor lady, was terrified at the 
possible consequences of his behaviour, and cried, as weil she might, 
“ Malheureux! Tu vas ttre fusillé/” Yielding to her sensible 
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advice, Frédérick returned without delay to the barracks at which he 
had been formerly posted, and reported himself as injured by a fall 
into a ditch, and now unable to catch up his regiment. He was 
arrested and shut up on bread and water. Days passed and brought 
no alleviation in his lot, till at length the rumour of a great disaster 
became so universal that it penetrated into his seclusion. And the 
sergeant-major, entering one morning, said, “‘ You must want air, my 
boy; there is a pipkin of soup to be taken to the soldiers at the 
fortifications up in Montmartre, and you shall have the job.” These 
were the fugitives from Waterloo, who had been at once put to dig 
on works of defence. He carried the pipkin some distance, but the 
weather was hot and the ascent fatiguing. He stopped to rest, he 
eyed the soup. Half he consumed, and the rest he upset into the 
roadway: away to his mother’s house once more, and _ his military 
career was ended ! 

Three months afterwards an engagement, to be gained by com- 
petition, was offered at the Odéon for students of the Conservatoire. 
Frédérick entered the lists and was defeated. He gained only a 
single vote. It was that of Talma. The kind and appreciative 
Picard told him this some years afterwards. 

Stung with disappointment, he offered his services to the director 
of the Variétés Amusantes, and they were accepted. Ina few days 
he appeared as the lion in “ Pyrame et Thisbé.” He could scarcely 
be said to walk the stage for the first time, because he had to retain 
the position of all-fours. 

But at last he was a comedian. 


II. 


The name of the theatre where Frédérick made his first appearance 
might lead to the supposition that little but what was gay and volatile 
would be exhibited there. This was not so. The Variétés Amu- 
santes was really the home of heroic pantomimes such as “La 
Jérusalem Délivrée,” “ Le Si¢ge de Grenade,” etc. And from these 
boards he passed to those of the Funambules, at that time associated 
with the successes of Gougibus in the old Italian comedy line, where 
gesture took so large a part in the representation. Gougibus, it was 
said, was seldom without a litter of kittens on the carpet of his 
apartment, whose graceful, lithesome, and suddenly changing attitudes 
he was never tired of studying. At this theatre, in company with 
Debureau, Frédérick made a great name amongst an audience, little 
critical perhaps, but who thoroughly enjoyed a good laugh when 
such pieces were played as “ Arlequin Robinson” or the “ Faux 
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Hermite.” The serious lessons with Lafon continued in the mornings, 
whilst the evenings were devoted to the Funambules. And to this 
mixed education may, doubtless, be attributed in some measure the 
versatility which was such a remarkable characteristic in the art of 
Lemaitre, as well as that command of feature and significance of 
gesture, picked up perhaps from Gougibus, he afterwards turned to 
such good account, 

He was at this time exceedingly good-looking : his figure graceful 
and supple, his face handsome, with its nobly cut features and expres- 
sive eyes; and yet, though his fine gentlemen had an unmistakable 
air of distinction about them, his vagabonds were terribly realistic, 
stamped with unscrupulous tricks and mean shifts, and redolent of 
the guinguette and the pot a fumier. In his search for notoriety 
Frédérick had got as far from the higher dramatic walks as Franconi’s 
circus even, when another competition occurring at the Odéon, he was 
this time successful, and was admitted as a pensionnaire. But he was 
not at home yet. It was of course a great privilege to associate with 
such men as Picard—who entirely foresaw his future powers,—the 
painter David, Talma, and Lafon ; but he tells us that as he stood in 
the sombre tunic of Arcas or of Pylade to listen to the long tirades 
of Agamemnon and Orestes the blood boiled in his veins. He found 
that the hand of the king of kings Jay heavy on his shoulder—felt it 
compress his wings and check the flight he knew he was capable of 
sustaining. Such was his position when he received a proposition 
from the directors of the Ambigu-Comique to play at their theatre. 
And in March 1823 he appeared for the first time at the house with 
which his name was afterwards to be closely connected. It had been 
the first theatre he had visited in Paris, and a kind of instinct told 
him he had now found his groove. ‘“ L’Ambigu, me dis-je, voila le 
véritable terrain, sur lequel il me sera réellement donné de pouvoir 
essayer mes forces.” 

He made his bow in a revival of the “ L’Homme & Trois Visages ” 
of Pixérécourt, a writer never quite to be forgotten whilst the Dog 
of Montargis retains its proverbial celebrity. It was not, however, 
till the management determined to produce the melodrama entitled 
“T’Auberge des Adrets” that Frédérick had an opportunity, of 
which he did not neglect to avail himself, of once for all securing 
an original and commanding position on the Parisian stage. This 
celebrated play, as is well known, turns on a murder.committed at a 
wayside inn, by the adventurer Robert Macaire, the blame of which 
is thrown on a poor woman passing the night there, who turns out to 
be the murderer’s neglected wife. It was the work of Benjamin 
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Antier and Saint-Amand (the latter only died last year), and was 
not intended by them to be comically treated. But Lemaitre saw 
that the piece would admit of being offered as what we now call an ' 
extravaganza, and with the acquiescence of Firmin, who was cast 
for Bertrand, this idea was carried out with the greatest success. It 
may be necessary to point out that the satirical comedy founded on ° 
this melodrama, in writing which comedy Frédérick associated him- 
self with the original authors, was entitled simply ‘“‘ Robert Macaire,” 
and embraced objects in the denouncing of political and commercial 
chicanery which were, of course, never contemplated in the old 
“ T’Auberge,” and had a success of a different character in the ex- . 
posure of passing vices and follies. The drama, however, called 
“‘ Robert Macaire,” produced in this country by Mr. Charles Selby, 
and played for the first time at the Victoria Theatre in December 
1834, and afterwards at Covent Garden, with Wallack as Macaire, 
and Vale as Bertrand (Jacques Strop), was a version of “ I’Auberge 
des Adrets,” with none of the extravagance toned down, the creak- 
ing snuff-box retained, and Strop’s “Oh, my poor nerves !” added, and 
does not represent the later drama. Although the treatment in- 
troduced by Lemaitre was purely farcical, he found opportunities for 
emitting real flashes of tragical genius, so striking—so terrifying 
indeed, it may be said—that his capacity for simulating the deepest 
emotions and throwing himself with overwhelming force into a 
situation was completely established. 

The present writer never saw Lemaitre, but from the accounts 
given by contemporaries he supposes Robson to have come nearer 
him than any other English actor. A friend who witnessed the per- 
formance of “ L’Auberge des Adrets” at Brussels informs him that 
the expression on Frédérick’s face when he came out of the chamber 
where the murder had been committed was something so horrible— 
such a mixture of outward bravado with a consciousness of the 
baseness of the crime, and the brag and fear again shot, as it were, 
with a pathetic look of helplessness, as if he were fulfilling a destiny 
from which he could not escape—that some of the female spectators 
were unable to stand it, and screamed aloud. 

Many other less effective parts were played by Frédérick at 
L’Ambigu, and in most of these he had for a partner Mlle. Sophie 
Hallignier, the sister of Madame Boulanger—Julie Hallignier—who 
was Premitre dugazon at the Opéra-Comique. ‘The nature of things 
seemed to suggest the fitness of a match between the handsome pair 
—for Mlle. Sophie was also very good-looking—and it came off 
with every prospect of happiness on October 9, 1826. One 
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cloud only overshadowed the nuptial day. The ceremony had taken 
place at the church of the Petits Peres, and the ball later on was 
about to commence, when the news spread through Paris that Talma 
was dead. So beloved was this distinguished man that no idea of 
continuing the festivities could be entertained, and the party broke 
up abruptly. 

After a four years’ engagement at the Ambigu, Frédérick passed 
over to the boards of the Porte Saint-Martin, where Victor Ducange 
was about to produce a drama called “Trente Ans, ou la Vie d’un 
Joueur.” This play is assigned on the title page to MM. Ducange 
et Dinaux, but the latter name was the joint pseudonym of two 
young men called Goubaux and Beudin, who were indeed the actual 
authors ; but Ducange had adapted the piece for the stage. The 
alterations were so considerable that the two young friends, being 
present at a rehearsal, modestly disclaimed any share in its merits ; 
but Ducange, a highly honourable man, would not admit that his 
own labours had been more than supplemental ; the original idea, he 
declared, was, after all, the main thing. 

Nothing could be more essentially melodramatic than this play, 
which follows the career of a man who, in the earlier scenes quite 
young, is successively represented as of maturer age and in advanced 
life, and yielding more and more to a passion for gambling, which 
leads him, through every degradation, to forgery, and last of all to— 
murder. 

Warner (played originally by M. Mesnier) is his Mephisto, an 
abandoned companion, who attempts to seduce his wife, induces him 
to shoot a benefactor, and in the end recommends him to murder a 
stranger, who is really his own—the gambler’s—son. The plot con- 
cludes on a mountain, where Georges Germany—the hero—during 
a frightful storm, and when pursued by the avengers of a murder he 
had committed on a traveller, drags his evil friend into the flames 
of a hut which Warner himself had ignited to hide the attempted 
assassination of a second traveller, who is really Germany’s son 
Albert. This small sheaf of incidents may give an idea of the ex- 
travagance ; but there are, notwithstanding, many striking situations 
in the piece—many instances, in fact, of the great French gift of 
invention—and these were emphasised by Lemaitre’s versatile 
powers, whilst the sufferings of the gambler’s wife were so represented 
by Madame Dorval as to form one of her finest creations. This 
lady was an actress with whom Frédérick delighted to act. He 
has recorded regarding her these words: “ What made Dorval the 
supreme comedian she proved herself was, that whether she had to 
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smile or weep, whether to implore or to menace, she was always 
true woman throughout.” 

The great success of “ Trente Ans” led to many plays being 
written to suit the two and they acted together, at one time at the 
Porte Saint-Martin, at another at the new Ambigu, built after the 
fire in 1827, till the year of revolution, 1830. The political events of 
the period caused the failure of the Ambigu, and Frédérick accepted 
an engagement from the well-known M. Harel, who was then director 
ofthe Odéon. But Harel, though himself a man of considerable gifts, 
was very much under the thumb of Mlle. Georges, and with her 
Lemaitre never quite hit it off—though he acknowledged willingly 
enough her commanding personal gifts and the large manner of her 
acting. However, he had some successes at this house, especially in 
the creation of the part of Duresnet in the comedy of “La Mere et la 
Fille,” and afterwards by his great impersonation of Napoléon in the 
drama of Alexandre Dumas. The romantic fever was, however, now 
at its height. 

Mademoiselle Mars had appeared in “ Hernani” and Madame 
Dorval in “ Marion Delorme,” and Mlle. Georges was so bitten with 
the desire of trying the same line that she persuaded Harel to buy 
the Porte Saint-Martin house for sixteen thousand pounds, which, at 
that time, was deemed a fabulous price. At Frédérick’s suggestion 
the new proprietor determined to open with “ Richard Darlington,” a 
drama sketched out by the two young designers of the “ Trente t 
Ans,” MM. Goubaux and Beudin, but written principally by Dumas. _' 
This play, though containing some considerable absurdities and ! 
simply preposterous in one of its leading incidents—namely, that to 
an English girl of birth running away with an attractive stranger who 
turned out to be the common hangman— still in its development of 
ambition is extremely powerful, and in many parts admirably written. 
Richard Darlington marries the daughter of a country doctor to give 
himself sufficient local influence to get into Parliament, but he never 
loves her, and the gradations of coldness, weariness, repugnance, 
and at last hatred—urging him in the end to get rid of her as stand- 
ing in the way of his ambitious schemes— with the corresponding 
gradations from disappointment to despair in the poor girl, are worked 
out with wonderful effect. Lemaitre was, of course, Richard ; it 
became one of his most admired parts. The réle of Jenny was 
filled by Mlle. Noblet. 

But Mlle. Georges was not content to patronise romance 
through her manager and from her box : she very soon determined to 
astonish her rivals by assuming the part of Marguerite de Burgogne 
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in the “Tour de Nesle,” a drama Harel had engaged to produce. 
Frédérick was to have been Buridan, but he was seized with the 
prevailing epidemic of cholera, and during his enforced absence 
Harel assigned the part to Bocage. The first representations of the 
piece were, however, few in number. It was 1832. There was a 
serious outbreak in Paris: the theatres were closed, and the city 
declared in a state of siege. 

When matters calmed down a little and Lemaitre had recovered his 
health, he cancelled his engagement with Harel and started on a pro- 
vincial tour, commencing with Havre, which he revisited, after so many 
years’ absence, with great emotion. He was received with genuine 
enthusiasm, and a similar reception awaited him at Rouen. But at 
this latter place, after playing some of his favourite characters with 
extraordinary success, he received an intimation from Paris that 
Victor Hugo had offered his “ Lucréce Borgia” to Harel, on the 
condition that the réle of Lucréce should be created by Mlle. 
Georges and that of Gennaro by Frédérick. He hesitated. He had 
not been treated well by Harel and Georges in the matter of the 
“Tour de Nesle,” but to appear in a drama by Hugo was too 
seductive. He put his pride in his pocket and started for Paris. 
The “ Lucréce,” as every one knows, was a great success, though 
some opposition was for a time kept up by the enemies Hugo’s 
literary and political sentiments had raised around him. The author 
himself declared that M. Frédérick had realised with true genius the 
Gennaro of his dream. After this there was an attempt to bring 
back Madame Dorval to the Porte Saint-Martin in the “ Beatrice 
Cenci” of the Marquis de Custine, but three representations only 
were given and the piece was withdrawn—whether owing to the 
influence of Mlle. Georges cannot be stated, but Lemaitre evidently 
thought his old friend badly treated. 

A proposal arising to revive the “Tour de Nesle,” Lemaitre agreed, 
after some natural reluctance, to appear as Buridan, and from the date 
of his doing so commenced that long popularity of the play which 
years have failéd wholly to extinguish. Harel running short of new 
things, it occurred to Frédérick to propose a revival of “ L’Auberge 
des Adrets,” and this was carried out with a new Bertrand in Sévres, 
and a new and farcical termination where Macaire throws a gendarme 
out of a box into the theatre, and Bertram gets into the orchestra 
and escapes through the aperture used by the prompter. This revival 
was very successful, and it suggested to Frédérick a notion that a 
comedy of manners might be constructed out of the old materials, 
which should make Robert Macaire the vehicle for pungent satire 
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on the state of society under the bourgeois system of Louis Philippe. 
With the aid of Antier and Saint Amand, he wrote the play to which 
allusion has already been made. Harel was willing to receive it, 
but critical friends tried to persuade him that the conjuring power 
of the name was gone, and Jules Janin declared that no matter what 
expedients might be resorted to, “Robert Macaire” was dead. 
Piqued with this discouragement, Lemaitre threw up his engagement at 
the Porte Saint-Martin. Six months afterwards, Mourier, manager 
of the Folies Dramatiques, proposed to Frédérick that the new 
‘** Robert Macaire ” should be-brought out at his house. It was put 
at once into rehearsal, and in June 1834 was produced for the first 
time. Success of a phenomenal kind attended the experiment. It 
became the rage of Paris, and the grand world,—ladies, diplomates, 
financiers, fops and fribbles—deserted the opéra for the stifling 
atmosphere of a third-class theatre, attracted thither simply by the 
spell of genius. Add to this that the despised piece, which, in allusion 
to Jules Janin’s sarcasm, Frédérick had himself nicknamed the 
“ Burial of Robert Macaire,” ran for a hundred and fifty nights with- 
out a check, and laid the foundation of Mourier’s ample fortune. 
Indeed, the run was only arrested by an engagement for Lemaitre to 
visit England, which could not be cancelled. In the souvenirs which 
Frédérick left behind him, and on which this paper is chiefly founded, 
but few particulars of this first visit to London are given. His 
“ Othello” was coldly received—but then it was the “Othello” of 
Ducis. The “ L’Auberge ” and the later “ Robert Macaire ” became 
popular, but the “Tour de Nesle” and “Richard Darlington” were 
prohibited, as Frédérick declares, by the Lord Chancellor. An 
attempt was made, according to him, to square the Woolsack through 
Count D’Orsay, but our visitors had to be told that they manage 
these things differently in Great Britain. On his return to Paris, 
Frédérick was engaged at the Variétés, where eighteen months passed 
without any very distinctive event, except the production of “Kean, 
ou Désordre et Génie.” This play, though roughly designed by 
Théaulon and De Courcy, was written, and admirably written, by 
Alexandre Dumas. It has no reference to the real history of Kean, 
further than that the hero is represented as an actor of high genius, 
waylaid by dissolute habits, though always accessible to noble 
sentiments. 

The plot is very good, and one of the characters, Miss Anna 
Damby, whom Kean saves from a forced marriage, and ultimately 
himself espouses, having a great taste for the stage, some brilliant 
passages occur on the position of the actor, which might well have 
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been introduced into the recent discussion on that subject. One 
incident where Kean, in acting Romeo, breaks away from the text 
and makes personal allusions to the Prince of Wales and a certain 
Lord Mervil, then present in the theatre, is very original and power- 
ful. The scene is Jaid in England, and some striking events occur 
in a tavern called the “Trou-du-Charbon” (Coal-hole), which is 
kept by Peter Patt, and where John Cooks, /e doxeur, avec sa société 
de buveurs, is wont to disport himself. 

In the year 1838 a certain depression was plainly visible in Paris, 
weighing upon the fortunes of the drama proper. Tragedy in the 
person of Rachel, triumphant at the Théatre Francais, had the warm 
support of Government, from the belief that revolution was less to be 
feared from the buskin than thesock. ‘The Odéon was stagnant, and 
the Porte Saint-Martin, through the weakness of Harel, had got down 
at last to wild beasts. Under these circumstances Victor Hugo 
persuaded M. Guizot to grant a special privilege for a theatre to 
be devoted solely to drama. Hugo made over this privilege to a 
M. Antenor Joly, and he, with the assistance of M. Villeneuve, took 
the Salle Ventadour, re-christened it the Théatre de la Renaissance, 
and opened it with no less an attraction than “ Ruy Blas.” Lemaitre 
was engaged and took the title réle. Saint Firmin was Don César, 
and Louise Baudouin the Queen. Through bad management this 
celebrated piece did not then obtain a money success, but it of course 
excited great literary interest, and its author was abundantly satisfied 
with the interpretation the Porte Saint-Martin company gave to his 
work. The fame of Frédérick may be said to have culminated in his 
impersonation of the glorified son of the soil—lackey, statesman, and 
lover. And it will be in place, therefore, to introduce the splendid 
eulogium pronounced on this performance by the greatest poet of 
France, in review of his own creation :—‘As to M. Frédérick 
Lemaitre—what is to be said? The enthusiastic acclamations of the 
house greeted him on his entry and followed him to the very last. 
Dreamer and profound muser in the first act, he was pensive and 
sorrowful in the second, and in the third showed himself great, 
impassioned, and sublime. But it was inthe fifth act that he rose to one 
of those stupendous tragic efforts: on the heights of which the radiant 
actor dominated all the traditions of his art. For the old, it was Lekain 
and Garrick combined in one individual ; for us of the present time, 
the bearing of Kean was here mingled with the emotion of Talma. 
And then above all, beyond the electric splendour of his playing, there 
were those tears which Frédérick knows how to shed—those genuine 
tears which make others weep, those tears which Horace had in his 
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mind when he wrote ‘ Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.’ 
In ‘ Ruy Blas,’ M. Frédérick offered to us the ideal of a great per- 
former. It is certain that the whole of his theatrical career, both what 
is past and what is to come, will be illuminated by the effulgence of 
this successful creation. For M. Frédérick himself, the evening of 
the 8th of November, 1838, was not so much the opportunity of a 
representation as the occasion of a transfiguration.” 


III. 


Lemaitre had reached his apogee. In the full vigour of middle 
life, he undoubtedly owned no superior on the French stage. He 
had a charming chateau at Pierrefitte, on the road to Chantilly, and 
was surrounded there by an attached family. But troubles were 
thickening ahead. The theatrical bookseller, Barba, had steno- 
graphed and published an edition of “‘ Robert Macaire” without his 
permission ; and though the law, when invoked, arrested M. Barba’s 
proceedings, the publicity given to the book of the play led the 
Censure to prohibit its representation. The privilege obtained by 
Hugo in favour of the drama did little or nothing to promote its 
interests. But insignificant aid was extended by the large theatres ; 
Harel was on the verge of bankruptcy. It was at this time—1840— 
that Frédérick was a good deal thrown with Balzac, first on taking 
the part of Vautrin in the unfortunate play so called, and afterwards 
in working at “ Mercadet ” in co-operation with its great author. The 
magazine—Be/gravia— having some time back devoted a paper to 
the first night of “‘ Vautrin,” more need not here be said than that 
if Frédérick be right in his account, the resemblance in his head- 
dress to the fear of Louis Philippe was a foolish practical joke of 
Moéssard, who put the stage hairdresser up to arranging the wig in 
that fashion, and the actor was quite ignorant of the circumstance till 
the murmurs of disapprobation on his appearance brought to his ears, 
amid hisses and hooting, the words “‘Le roi! Louis Philippe!” 
The Duke of Orleans left his box before the termination of the act. 
An order of interdiction arrived next morning. The collaboration 
in “ Mercadet” consisted only in suggestions dictated by his stage 
experience, which Balzac took with admirable alacrity and self-sup- 
pression, but nothing came of the labour at the time, and the piece 
was not produced till after the death of its author. 

The brothers Cogniard, having taken the Porte Saint-Martin 
Theatre some time after the complete failure of poor Harel, deter- 
mined to open with the revival of “ Ruy Blas,” and Frédérick was 
engaged. The success was this time very great, and was followed 
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by another in the dramatisation of the “ Mysttres de Paris,” then in 
its great popularity as a novel, and prepared for the stage by its 
author with the assistance of Goubaux and Lemaitre himself. The 
task, already difficult, of giving dramatic unity to a long series of 
pictures of city life, held together by a very slender thread, was greatly 
increased by the meddlesomeness of the Censure. 

Considerable interest—-though, it may be confessed, of a morbid 
and unhealthy kind—was, however, created, and Frédérick, in the 
character of Barbe-Rouge, had a fine opportunity of displaying his 
versatility, and was highly applauded by Théophile Gautier, in one of 
those picturesque notices which, if they erred, did so only in the 
direction of a too kindly appreciation, the critic sometimes lending 
the colours of his own fine imagination to illuminate the work of 
others. Adolphe Dennery also, for Lemaitre’s especial benefit, 
obtained leave from Hugo to use the character of ‘“ Don César de 
Bazan” for a separate play of his own, and also in collaboration with 
Anicet Bourgeois produced “ La Dame de Saint Tropez.” 

Both pieces were successful, and those who remember our Alfred 
Wigan in the English adaptation of the latter will readily believe 
how great Frédérick was in the celebrated scene where, as Georges 
Maurice, he sees in the mirror the faithless hand dropping the poison 
in the cup te be presented to him. Indeed, it is recorded that the 
cry of horror that broke from him produced through the house 
an audible murmur of awe. The year 1844 ended brilliantly for the 
actor, but an engagement with Mitchell at the St. James’s Theatre, 
London, took him across the Channel in January 1845. 

On his return to Paris from an outing of some months, he had 
the great pleasure of finding his old friend Madame Dorval engaged 
at the Porte Saint-Martin, and in a revival of “ Trente Ans” they 
appeared together, awaking within themselves as well as in the 
breasts of the audience many vivid remembrances. 

Perhaps the last genuine success Frédérick made in creating a 
character was in the “Chiffonnier de Paris” of Félix Pyat, a melo- 
drama which still holds its ground in the French provinces. For 
the “ Tragaldabas” of Auguste Vacquerie was received with tumult 
amidst the political excitement of 1848, and the “ Toussaint Louver- 
ture” of Lamartine obtained a respectful hearing, but nothing more. 

The great changes which were taking place produced alarming 
failures in theatrical circles, and frequent successions in managerial 
authority. Poor Frédérick made one great effort of high spirits at 
the Gaieté in “ Paillasse,” a fantastic piece of Dennery, which in 
more recent language would be calied a risguade, depending entirely 
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for success on a brisk interchange between hilarity on the stage and 
laughter in the pit, but not claiming serious criticism. 

The decline of the great actor was neither happy nor—it must be 
admitted—quite dignified. His family circumstances were greatly 
changed. His daughter was married ; his son Frédérick had the 
theatre at Versailles ; his son Charles fell a victim to an epidemic of 
smallpox. 

Lemaitre tried to live at Versailles, occasionally appearing there, 
occasionally getting a fugitive engagement in Paris. But he was 
only the spectre of his former self. He would sit under the trees in 
the park of the great chateau, and he might well have thought of the 
chestnuts in the Tuileries Garden—when he was young, and all yet 
in the future! And his chagrin rose up before him. He was not in 
good circumstances ; he held a small pension from the Government, 
but a scheme for his farewell benefit fell through. 

He returned to Paris, but only to obtain occasional employment, 
sometimes showing a gleam of his former greatness, as in the “Comte 
de Saulles,” sometimes sinking to subordinate character, as in the 
“Crime de Faverne.” He had always been somewhat touchy and 
capricious ; these things were remembered against him, and he was 
credited with other habits, not impossible, certainly, toa man of a 
highly strung temperament, and weighed down by petty cares, and 
what he at any rate regarded as disappointment and neglect. 

The overthrow of the Buonaparte dynasty was a final blow to him. 
He lingered on, however, and it was not till January 1875 that, after 
dreadful suffering from cancer of the tongue, he breathed his last. 

His funeral drew together all Paris. 

Not for the first time in that city a man who had died in ob- 
scurity was ostentatiously interred. Victor Hugo pronounced a 
eulogium over his grave. 

Lemaitre will always remain a remarkable figure in the history of 
the French drama. He was not, of course, the product of the Romantic 
movement, but he was in accord with those feelings and that condi- 
tion of the public mind which produced the movement itself. He 
was in the acted drama what Eugtne Delacroix was in painting— 
what Hector Berlioz was in music, what the leading writers of the 
day became under their great prophet Hugo, a living protest in 
favour of the freedom of the intellect, the rejection of artificial tram- 
mels on the imagination, the breaking away from all allegiance except 
that which is owed to nature. 

Hence he disapproved of the traditional instruction offered at 
the Théatre-Francais—the artificial elocution, the studied gestures— 
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just as much as Gautier and his compeers objected to mythological 
allusions, paraphrastic expressions, and the desire to clothe visible 
and invisible things in conventional language. His great forte was 
the Aristophanic quality of commingling large laughter at the 
absurdities of life with a deep sense of its sorrowfulness and poetry ; 
and he possessed a power the illustrious Greek did not apparently 
exercise, of touching without dwelling on those fearful chords which 
lie in the character of our destiny, and whose resonance occasionally 
startles us amidst the commonplace tasks of life. His fine face and 
supple figure, and undoubtedly, too, the pantomimic powers which he 
had trained in concert with Gougibus and others in early life, greatly 
aided the gifts of his genius. 

And yet it is somewhat sad to look back at the long list of his 
creations. Can it be honestly said that any of them were quite 
worthy of him? For Corneille and Racine he had no taste, for 
Molitre no opportunity. In youth he appealed to the Boulevard, 
and to the Boulevard he had to go; and the Boulevard, in some 
measure, required that he should adapt his powers to its tastes. 

It may be urged that he created the ré/e of Ruy Blas. Well, of 
the splendour of the diction, the poetry, the rhetoric of the Hugo 
plays, there is, there can be, no question ; of their great dramatic 
power in situations, in contrasts, in effects, equally no question. But 
the time is not calm enough yet to inquire with profit whether these 
plays are founded on a patient study of the heart, a study producing 
other results than the contrivance of psychological problems ; whether, 
again, the conduct of the characters is such ashuman nature would 
have led them to display, or whether they are constructed to speak 
and act with considerable reference to the points thereby to be made. 

Be this as it may, it can scarcely be admitted that an actor whose 
highest range was Ruy Blas had a full opportunity for the display 
of those powers his contemporaries agree in assigning to Frédérick 
Lemaitre. He will go down, perhaps, to posterity as an actor of 
quite exceptional gifts, but with scant opportunities of exhibiting 
them to complete advantage. 

J. W. SHERER. 
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THE SMALL FARMER'S 
OWN STORY. 


‘ 


E are now in England mourning over the absence of the 
sinall tenant farmer. Improved methods of agriculture and 
che use of machinery—including railroads to carry the produce 
to wholesale markets—have, among other causes, rolled the land 
into wide areas, each occupying a large capital in stock and imple- 
ments ; but, as every one knows, the result so far is highly unsatisfac- 
tory. We have been accustomed to hear that “the agricultural 
outlook was gloomy,” but to-day we are face to face with stern facts 
which prove that this sort of farming is carried on at an actual loss. 
One cause, and perhaps sufficient of itself to render the large farmer’s 
failure quite inevitable, lies in the fact that his profit is not all spent 
upon the farm. 

Music, foreign travel, and the arts are, for instance, all worthy 
objects of expenditure ; and the man who successfully employs a 
large capital thinks he may indulge in them ; but these are for those 
only who mine the earth, and not merely scratch the surface. The 
farmer must put back all the surplus which he extracts, or his fate 
will be just the same as that of the foolish fellow who sells his 
manure—money and manure being synonymous terms on a farm. 

Without, however, waiting for this certain though slow ruin, the 
large farmer has lately met a more active enemy. Foreign compe- 
tition has rushed in and put a sudden end to the struggle. Asia and 
America supply—and over supply—the wholesale market which was 
all his own, and his occupation is gone, never, while peace reigns, to 
return ; and it is a fact that large farms in England are now wanting 
purchasers at prices which would have been commanded a few years 
ago by one season’s crop. 

The remedy has been suggested of once more dividing the land 
into small farms, that the men who till them should at least find a 
living; the retail market at their own doors enabling them to pay their 
rent. The following narrative illustrates this subject, and being told 
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by a woman, also throws some valuable light on the difficult problem 
of finding profitable employment for others of her sex. 


FOUR VEARS ON A SMALL FARM. 


In 1881 I rented an eighteen acre farm in Surrey, something less 
than twenty miles from London. It was close to a large village and 
railway station, and being the remnant of what had no doubt once 
been a much larger farm, there was a considerable collection of out- 
buildings ranged round the straw yard. A small barn, a good cow- 
house, capable of holding seven or eight cows, an ample wood shed, 
a fowl house, and a cart shed. 

All these, however, were in a rather dilapidated condition. I 
need not tell much of the cottage which stood by the farmyard. It 
had five rooms then, and afterwards it was enlarged and made more 
comfortable—but this has nothing to do with the story. The land 
consisted of a nine-acre meadow, and a seven-acre piece of arable, 
one part of which had the previous year been laid down for grass. A 
crop of oats was standing in the sheaf upon the remainder. Another 
acre adjoining the farmyard was fenced off and constituted the home- 
stead, in which was a surface water pond and an old granary, and at 
the far end of the property was a well-grown wood of fine beech-trees, 
covering about another acre. This was the farm, and the rent was 
4,67 a year on lease, so small a sum only being demanded by reason 
of certain rights of resumption retained by the landlord. 


First YEAR. 


Possession was obtained in September 1881, and in justice to my 
story it must be told that there was absolutely nothing on the whole 
farm, not even a blade of grass in the meadow, nor, except in the 
buildings and on the farmyard (the bottom of which was afterwards 
discovered to be some feet below the apparent surface), was there 
any manure. Moss covered the meadow, and it was a marvel that 
weeds found sustenance and even throve on the arable land, so poor 
and neglected was it. 

The soil is a light loam lying over chalk, in places deep enough 
for anything, and in others quite a thin layer. The start was therefore 
not very favourable. 

It took my man a good day’s work to lay bare the really well- 
paved floor of the cow-house, and then it was limewashed ; and late 
that night I borrowed two trusses of straw in the village, and led 
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home the two cows which had arrived by train before they were 
expected. The buying of those two cows was an event worth 
relating. I went to an importer of Jersey cows in London, and 
selected two—one a Jersey with her calf at her side; she was a 
pretty little thing, said to be two and a half years old; but now I 
know from my long four years’ experience she was not even two years 
old ; and the other an Ayrshire. This one was to calve in October, 
and I raised the question as to whether it would be safe for her to 
travel by train at the end of September. How that famous dealer 
must have smiled in his sleeve. It was January the 5th before that 
cow calved! I will not express opinions, but merely tell the tale, 
and I tell it truly. I paid twenty-six guineas apiece for those two 
heifers. 

In the village I found there were plenty of people who owned 
horses and carts, and either possessed such farm implements as 
ploughs and harrows, or knew where to borrow them, so I had the oat 
stubble ploughed and harrowed, and I sowed one triangular extremity 
of the ground, measuring about one and a half acres, with vetches. 
This was at the end of October ; and I purchased of a London 
seedsman one thousand roots of prickly comfrey. I grumbled at the 
roots when they came, packed in moss in two hampers, for I expected 
the roots to appear to bear some kind of relation to, or suggestion of, 
the succulent plants I had seen growing, and what I got for 43 per 
thousand were apparently mere bits of black sticks, something like 
broken pieces of horseradish roots, and I could scarcely tell which end 
up they should be put into the ground. A very careful inspection, how- 
ever, showed that the very respectable tradesman to whom I gave the 
order served me well, and almost every bit of root was a crown, or part 
of a crown ; and the way those miserable-looking things have grown 
and thriven, providing tons of beautiful food for my cows, has been 
delightful to contemplate, and has contributed very much to the 
success which I have now so happily achieved. 

This was all the cropping I did that autumn ; but in the following 
spring I put in an acre of potatoes on the remaining portion of the 
arable field. On looking back at my books for that period I find I 
must have paid very dear for labour. The ground reserved for the 
comfrey, the only level piece on the whole farm, was also ploughed 
and harrowed ; but my man was scarcely skilled enough to plant the 
comfrey, and I employed a professional gardener. The rows were a 
yard apart, and he put them in quite straight (an important thing 
when the crop is to stand for all time), and the sets were a yard apart 
in the rows. My own man, whom I could not trust to do this plant- 
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ing, was, however, a valuable man in his way. I brought him from 
London with me ; he had a splendid appearance, and I thought gave 
a highly respectable tone to the place. He could milk a cow, and 
he was strictly honest ; indeed, it has been my good fortune always to 
be served by honest servants ; but his intelligence was not to be 
measured by his charming manners or his grand presence. He 
would pose with a pitchfork or a broom in his hand just like one of 
Sir John Gilbert’s “Standard-bearers,” and declare that it was of all 
things necessary to have what he called a “right understanding” 
about any simple thing I wanted done. But I learned in time that 
no amount of consideration ever bore fruit in intelligent action. I 
paid him 22s. a week for about a year, then, after one or two tem- 
porary changes, I engaged a local man at the same wages. He, too, 
was honest as the day, and afterwards I raised his pay to 23s. (for 
cottage rents are high here) ; but he never, in all the time he worked 
for me, originated one action of his own free will and intention. 
Whether it was to bring the cows in during a snowstorm, or wash 
out their drinking troughs in summer, or sit up with a calving cow, or 
see that a big pig did not eat all the food away from a little one, it 
was all the same—I must give my own instructions regarding what 
had to be done, and he very faithfully did his best to carry them out. 
I tell this, not to glorify my own part of the performance, but to 
point out that it was by this means that I was able to learn the details 
of the farmer’s craft. I was, as it were, thrown into the river, and 
had to learn the art of swimming while getting to the land. I hada 
good many duckings by the way, some of which may be worth relating. 
My poultry-yard I started by buying twelve pullets from the mistress 
of a London dairy, who had a farm in the country. They were 
crossed Dorking and Brahma, and Dorking and Cochin, fine birds ; 
and she would not send me the young pure-bred white Brahma and 
white Cochin cocks until the early spring, telling me very truly that 
the pullets would grow and thrive much better until the laying season 
if running alone without a cock bird. From the same source, too, I 
had three young Aylesbury ducks and a drake; and from that stock, 
and having bought two or three well-bred cocks from time to time, 
and with one change in my stock ducks, I have raised from 100 
to 150 chicks, and nearly as many ducks, each season, getting 
them earlier each year, until this spring, 1885, I had young fowls fit 
for table, and of a good size, in plenty of time for the asparagus, and 
4-lb. and 4}-lb. ducklings long before the peas could be grown. The 
last two years I have tried keeping also turkeys and geese, and I 
succeed with the latter very well, but the turkeys are too troublesome, 
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and take up too much time, so I have given them up. The process 
by which I have succeeded with my poultry has been rather com- 
plicated, and I must go into some detail. The first hen was put to 
sit in the old granary, and in a week her eggs began to vanish. 
Other hens’ nests were also robbed, and the bitter truth of what had 
been said in the village, that chickens could not be raised on this 
farm, began to be realised. Rats infested the place. ‘Out of the 
very first brood of chicks, three were slain in one night, and then the 
campaign fairly opened. 

A ferret and a little terrier dog were added to the live stock, and 
three spring traps were bought at the ironmonger’s. It was a fierce 
fight, and many a rat and many a chicken fell the next. month, but 
in the end peace reigned—profound peace, not a rat remained. I 
may say at once that since that fearful time their occasional return 
has generally been promptly repelled by two good cats and the same 
little dog, and this year I have only lost two chicks by the teeth of 
the enemy, and not one duckling. I think, too, he must have felt 
fairly baffled when he came and found a series of fine wire-enclosed 
houses which I had had erected against the sheltered end of the 
barn full of young ducks or goslings, and that not one of them could 
be reached. 

I already had some experience of keeping poultry, and it did not 
turn out that I made many mistakes. I was aware that pure-bred 
fowls are not so hardy, nor such good layers, nor so good to eat as 
cross-breeds. I also knew the sort of treatment necessary for sitting 
hens so as to ensure good broods. I got early eggs by hatching 
early pullets, and this, of course, necessitated a great deal of atten- 
tion, seeing that the hens came regularly off their nests and did not 
stay off too long ; catching the lazy ones and putting them back on 
their nests, and, if necessary, shutting them in on their eggs until 
they settled down quietly again; and as soon as the chicks or 
ducklings (for I always had hen mothers for my ducks) began 
to hatch, carefully bringing each one or two indoors, and keeping 
them warm by the fire until the brood was complete, and then 
handing them over to their mother in a clean, dry, and sheltered 
pen. ‘Then, later in the summer, when every hen on the farm would 
want to sit, I noticed each delinquent in turn and promptly popped 
her into prison. This was a very uncomfortable and rather dark 
little pen, without any roost or even the semblance of a nest, and 
there, with plenty of water and the best of food, I feasted her well. 
After a day or two her comb would once more look red and bright, 
and she would go back to her duties and lay me an egg a day as she 
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ought to do. My own constant attention to the poultry also enabled 
me to detect all sorts of defaulters—hens which fought and hens 
which were greedy, hens which made a great fuss and only laid an 
egg or two now and then, and hens which laid such little eggs as 
to be no credit to the farm, and these were no longer allowed to 
cumber the ground. 

The ducks were always kept in their house until they had laid 
their eggs, or they would be sure to lay abroad somewhere about the 
farm or in the pond, and the young ones, fed up from the day they 
were hatched, were always killed off at ten weeks old. 

When I first started my farm I had one good customer, a family 
whom I undertook to supply with milk and butter. They lived two 
miles off, and I employed a little boy to go every morning by train, 
taking the locked cans full and bringing them back empty. Soon I 
had one or two other customers for butter, and then began a very 
severe part of my apprenticeship—namely, to learn the art of making 
good butter, not by chance but as a certainty. Sometimes it was 
good and sometimes it was distinctly bad. More than once I 
discovered, perhaps the next day after churning, that the butter, 
which seemed nice when quite fresh, would not keep, and I had to 
send my little maid-servant round to the people to whom I had sent 
it and get it back, only to be thrown away ; but I will tell how I at 
jiast mastered the art later on. As soon as the first winter set in I 
bought a chaff cutter, and for food for the stock purchased hay, 
straw, cake, and bran ; middlings for the pigs, barley meal, Spratt’s 
poultry food, barley, maize, buckwheat, and rice for the fowls. I 
bought a nice little young cow with first calf at her side—half 
Brittany and half Jersey—from a neighbour for £18, and at a sale I 
got an Alderney cow and a sow with litter of pigs. Of the vetches 
I sold some standing in lots of forty or fifty rods each to people 
in the village at 1s.a rod. Each of these operations taught its little 
lesson. I found that the little Brittany cow was not “everybody’s _ 
money.” She was so small that I foresaw I must not keep her a day 
beyond her prime or I should lose by her. Then in her prime, or 
near it, she was a first-rate gentleman’s cow, so when next she had 
her calf at her side I sold her to another neighbour for £18, the 
same money I gave for her. The old cow only cost #9, and gave 
me a good supply of very rich milk, but only for a short time, so, as 
I could not give her any character which would get her a good place, 
I sent her to market and sold her for £7. The sow I kept until 
she had given me four litters of pigs, so I may tell her story later on. 
As for the vetches sold standing, I made no bargain as to when they 
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should be cut, so the purchasers came in just when they liked to cut 
as much as they wanted for present use, and I had these strange 
people about the place at all hours, and the crop was not cleared 
from the ground until I had nearly missed the season for the next 
crop, so I learned never to sell any standing crop in that way again. 
At the end of the first twelve months the valuation of all my stock 
was very carefully taken, and I found I had laid out in horse labour 
£8. 145.,in man labour £94. 8s. 2¢. I had embarked £180 as 
capital, and after debiting the account with the rent of the land, 
exclusive of the cottage, and interest at 34 per cent. on the capital, 
I had cleared the sum of £7. 9s. 6d. 


SECOND YEAR. 


The second year’s crops off the arable land were 1} acres of 
barley, about eighty rods of kohl rabi, and, on the acre where I had 
potatoes the first year, I grew vetches. These last were manured 
with an artificial mixture called phospho-guano, three bushels to the 
acre, which was harrowed in with the seed, for I could only afford 
a very scanty dressing of farmyard manure before the land was 
ploughed. I cut this crop by degrees for my own cows, just as I 
had seen the other people do to whom I had sold the plots the 
previous year ; and when the haystack wanted topping up, I cut and 
made hay of what remained, and it answered very well. The barley 
was a great success I thought, for, in addition to the stack of straw, 
which was good feeding for the winter, and lasted a great part of the 
year, I got eight quarters of grain, some of which I had ground into 
meal. I put twenty loads of good manure on that bit of land, and 3 cwt. 
of superphosphate of lime ; and when the young corn was just out 
of the ground, 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda was scattered overit. This was 
a very expensive piece of cultivation, and I especially grudged the 
£2 and the quarter ton of coals which it cost me to have the machine 
to do the threshing. The same method, practised on a larger scale, 
would be very profitable ; but I decided that the growing of corn, 
even for my own consumption, was too great an undertaking for my 
small farm, where so much expensive labour had to be hired. 
The kohl rabi were sown in a small bed, and planted out like 
cabbages, and during the hot weather watered laboriously with 
hundreds of buckets of water from the pond; and they throve 
amazingly. I had my doubts, however, whether my butter was so 
perfectly good while the kohl was being consumed by the cows ; at 
any rate, it always took longer in churning. This may have been 
merely from the change of food, for any such change is likely to 
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damage the butter—that is to say, it upsets the cows, and in that case 
some bad result is sure to follow. ‘This is one of the most important 
leading facts I have learned about butter-making, and I have not 
gathered very many such which can be communicated so clearly and 
completely in words. Butter is the staple product of my farm, and I 
always make it myself. At first I used also to set the milk and skim 
the cream, but I have long since taught my maid-servant to do that 
quite as well as I can do it myself ; and now in two hours, twice a 
week, I churn and make up into quarter-pound square pats from 12 lbs. 
to 22 lbs. of butter, which commands a ready sale at 15. 8d. a Ib. in 
summer and 1s. 10d. in winter. There is not much art in the actual 
churning ; but it takes a rigid apprenticeship to learn and to practise 
that degree of absolute cleanliness which is so important a part of 
the performance that anything less entails failure. Although the 
temperature of the cream to be churned had best be 58° in 
summer and 63° in winter, I discovered that considerable variation 
from this is not of any consequence if there has not been any sudden 
change from heat to cold, or the reverse. The milk set in the pans 
must not be skimmed when it is sour or inclined to be sour. The 
cream intended for butter may go quite sour in the crock where it is 
daily collected, anc no harm happen at all ; but the milk, when the 
cream is skimmed, must be perfectly sweet and good, or the butter 
will be bad. It does not matter whether the milk is skimmed after 
twelve or twenty-four hours as long as itremains sweet; but it is bestnot 
to keep any milk after it is thirty-six hours old to skim for butter. In 
spring it is always easy to make the butter good ; but in very cold or in 
very hot weather, or in thundery weather, the most careful attention 
to every detail must be observed or failure is all that can be expected. 
A great deal of this is well described in books, and I need not repeat. 
The grand secret, however, of the whole lies, not in the dairy at all, 
but in the cowhouse, when other food than grass is supplied to the 
cows. Good hay and bran are harmless though expensive foods. 
Decorticated cotton-cake is also good, and a few crushed oats occa- 
sionally is a luxury. Wurzel produces a great quantity of milk, but 
it should never be given to the cows if really good butter is required ; 
or swedes either, unless these latter have the crowns carefully chopped 
of. I learnt that swedes if treated in this way are a good milk- and 
butter-producing food, and perfectly harmless. Some practical people 
to whom I have suggested swedes treated in this way, say they have 
tried it and failed. So have I; but on each of these occasions I 
have invariably found that the somewhat tedious process has been 
shirked, and the crowns have of been cut off. 
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I had no serious losses of any kind during my second year, and 
the figures at the end came out thus:—Paid for horse labour, 
#13. 115. 6d. ; and for man labour, £85. 8s. 9¢.; and again carefully 
valuing the stock down to what it would fetch at auction, and 
debiting rent and 3} per cent. interest on the capital, now increased 
to £220, I had £60. 12s. profit. 


THIRD YEAR. 


One of the first things I had discovered was that the fields must 
be subdivided by fences. The large nine-acre field was being wasted 
and ruined by the cows walking all over it; and I realised the truth 
of the saying that on those dewy autumn mornings each cow has five 
mouths. She treads down more than she eats, and the grass being 
wet and wanting the springiness of summer, it lies down where it is 
trodden and is wasted. I had a post and rail fence put up dividing 
that field into two ; and that portion of the other field which had 

| been laid down for grass before I came was, of course, useless until I 
ran a seventy-yards post and rail fence across to divide it from the 
arable land. Later on, learning that the best direction in which to 
economise was in the extra labour, I fenced off the triangular corner 
of the remaining ploughed field, and, sowing it with clover and rye 
grass, commenced in this way to lay it down too as permanent pasture ; 
so now I have only about 2} acres that is not grass ; one-third of 
this is comfrey, which is permanent, and on the remainder I have 
grown cabbages (which were a partial failure) and a fair crop of 
swedes, the ground being in each case dug with the spade. 

A part of the farming which I do not like, and for which I am, as 
a woman, not at all fitted, is the buying and selling of cows and pigs. 

I could go and inspect the stock the day before a sale, but it was 
impossible for me to attend a sale or a market alone, and my husband 
was daily at work in London, so that I had generally either to buy 
or sell of my neighbours, or send my man to a market for me. 
Some curious things happened in this way. Once I selected a 
beautiful Alderney cow, numbered in the catalogue to be sold next 
day, and my man brought me home another one, because she was 
cheaper. He only gave £ 12 for her, but she was of no use to me; so 
I sent her to the next market and sold her for a pound less than. I gave. 
I once bought a very handsome pure-bred Jersey cow with along pedi- 
gree at a sale, hoping that her calf, which would have a still finer 
pedigree, would be a valuable addition to my stock ; but it proved to 
be a little bull, and so went to the butcher, and I found my pedigree 
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cow was getting old, so I sold her for £3 less than I gave. Somuch 
for speculation. Another time I went to a neighbouring village to 
buy one cow, and bought two because they were so cheap. They 
both gave me a good supply of milk, and the cows which come to me 
always seeming to thrive and “ better themselves,” I was able to give 
onea good character, and sold it at a profit to a neighbour, but the other 
one I sent no less than three times to market before I could sell her 
at all. She was a disagreeable beast that knocked the other cows 
about with her horns, and even threatened to run at me in the field ; 
and I finally sent her to the monthly market with orders to my man 
not in any case to bring her back. She sold for £6, and I should 
have been glad to have got six pence rather than have that cow back 
in my yard again. Two of the cows I have now in milk I brought up 
myself from calves, and they are the most satisfactory of all. In the 
third year I lost a cow, the only one I have had die on the farm, and 
she was murdered. My man was giving her what is called a drench, 
which means a dose of medicine out of a bottle, after her calving, and 
she was choked !_ I do not think that will happen again. 

At first, when I kept a sow and reared little pigs, I found she 
paid very well, for I then had plenty of skim milk to give the growing 
family, and there seemed to be a ready market for little pigs. But 
later on all the neighbouring cottagers came to purchase my skim 
milk at twopence a quart, and the pigs went short. I thought, too, 
that everybody had started keeping a sow, for little pigs became a 
drug in the market, and I had to sell mine very cheap or not at all. 
Having not much skim milk, I preferred the former alternative, and 
then decided that circumstances were altered and it no longer paid 
to keep a sow. 1 sent her to market, seven miles off, in my spring 
cart, and an adventuresome day it proved. The cart was a poor old 
thing which my husband bought of a poor man at the door, in 
the dusk. The start was made full late, and the pace had to be 
hurried. The cart, hitherto used gently in doing very light work 
about the farm, began to drop to pieces. The tire came off one 
wheel ; the pig jumped out of the cart ; a long chase in the hot sun, 
with much paid assistance called in, resulted in her recapture ; a pig 
net was bought by the way ; a wheelwright employed ; and being 
then much too late for the market, the man and pig and what 
remained of the cart came home again late in the afternoon—the 
cows all waiting to be milked. After that I got rid of the pig by 
private contract, and sold the cart for 10s. But my pony, bought of 
a neighbour, was, and is, a treasure, and I got him a beautiful little 
cart from the Bristol Wagon Works, and very handy and useful it 
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has proved. In the spring of 1884 I built my silo, and put the first 
cut of clover and ryegrass into it, and the ensilage was in every way 
a great success. I passed it through the chaffcutter mixed with hay 
and straw, and it lasted three months. As a food for cows I was very 
pleased with the result, and to my gratification they gave me a first 
prize for a sample I sent to the Smithfield Show. 

My books at Michaelmas, 1884, showed the following outlay :— 
Man labour, £77. 145. 2d.; horse labour, only £9. 10%. Every penny 
paid and received since I first came is entered in the books, and the 
third year’s profit was 467. 10s. 6d. 

It is not yet time to make out the balance-sheet for my fourth 
year, but I look forward to a still more satisfactory result than 
hitherto. The season has been remarkably productive, and there is 
already an abundance of food stored for the winter. The silo is now 
filled with the second year’s cut of clover and ryegrass, which in the 
interval has had a thorough good dressing of manure ; the hay too is 
in good condition, and I have considerably more stock than in any 
previous year. 

Sufficient of my story is now told. It is only of private interest 
that my farming has afforded me infinite amusement, and that I have 
gained the most robust health : but a more generally interesting con- 
clusion may be drawn. The two things necessary to the success of 
my little farm have been capital and intelligent energy ; but the first 
of these is not usually at the command of the labourer, and my story, 
as I have faithfully related it, goes to show that the necessary intelli- 
gence is equally scarce. Were it otherwise, the conclusion would be 
justiied that, had my man been the farmer instead of me, there 
would have been an annual deduction to be made from the item of 
labour of £59. 15s.; and he would have earned, with a capital of 
£220, the first year, £67. 55. 6d.; the second year, £120. 8s.; and 
the third, £127. 6s. 6¢.; and if he brought my now four years’ 
experience to bear he would have saved many a pound besides. 


July 1885. A. S. BRETT. 





HENRY FAWCETT AS A MAN. 


HEN Mr. Fawcett was appointed Postmaster-General, it was 

my privilege to be acquainted with several gentlemen con- 
cerned in the responsible practical work at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. I 
violate no confidence when I say that, if they were not scandalised, they 
were disappointed and concerned at the prospect of having a blind 
man at the head of a department which, in their view, more than 
others demanded quick and clear eyesight. How were they to make 
plain te him any complicated question of administration involving 
folio on folio of figures? How were they to explain to him any pro- 
posal of change, or recommendation of improvement? They shook 
their heads, and feared that no progress would be made—that it 
would be practically a standstill whilst he was at the helm, and that 
the autocracy of the Treasury would become more and more absolute. 
This state of feeling was quite natural ; and they only illustrated the 
gigantic difficulty which had faced Mr. Fawcett throughout the whole 
of his public career, from his first start as candidate for the chair ot 
Political Economy at Cambridge. It recurred in full force when he 
first attempted to procure a seat in Walworth, as later in Cambridge. 
How was he “to catch the Speaker’s eye?” was, in the minds ot 
committeemen, a posing question. In Cambridge, as Political 
Economy lecturer, nevertheless, he attracted more men to his class- 
room than had been there before ; the perilous problem of “ catching 
the Speaker’s eye” was soon solved when he found himself within the 
doors of St. Stephen’s as member for Brighton ; and even the officials 
at the Post Office, before very long after his appointment, had cause 
to say that in his case he brought to bear a good substitute for eye- 
sight. 

If, as the ancients said, a good man struggling against fate is a 
spectacle to please the gods, the history of such a career as that of 
Henry Fawcett is a grand example for men—one especially fitted to 
aid and to cheer those who are struggling against adverse circum- 
stances and against great odds in the world. And this the more that 
the great factors in his success were those which can most generally 
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be cultivated-—strong common-sense, fidelity, determined resolution, 
cheerfulness, and power of enjoyment, deliberately confirmed and 
extended in all possible innocent directions. With the aid of the 
careful and discerning biography from the pen of Mr. Leslie Stephen,' 
his fellow-student at Cambridge and his life-long friend, it is possible 
to follow the career of Mr. Fawcett step by step, and with something 
like full insight. Our readers, we believe, will not object to accom- 
pany us in making a hurried survey, and in some reflections that 
naturally suggest themselves. 

Mr. Fawcett had certainly no strong family influence in his favour 
to start him in political life. His father, who had been a draper in 
Salisbury, had become a farmer—that rara avis, especially forty or 
fifty years ago, an anti-protectionist farmer. But the up-bringing, if 
plain and unpretentious, was not without its compensations. There 
were simplicity and unaffected aims at culture ; and the father was in 
constant association with active politicians of liberal convictions, 
Cobden amongst them. Fawcett’s family connections thus from the 
first impressed upon him liberal ideas, and encouraged free intercourse 
with the people of all classes. He profited so little by ordinary 
school education in his earlier years of schooling that his governess 
said his mind was “like a cullender.” But he early began to reflect 
and to reason on matters that do not usually come within the scope 
of the young schoolboy. He preferred the streets to the school-room 
for a study, we are told. “His father’s patience was often tried by 
the string of questions prompted by his early curiosity. What is the 
price of cheese and of bacon? What was it yesterday, and what will 
it be to-morrow, and why the difference? This eager curiosity,” 
Mr. Stephen adds, “was doubtless a proof, though at the moment 
not the most acceptable proof, of intellectual activity, and took a form 
oddly characteristic of the future economist.” 

In 1841, when he was nine years of age, he was sent to a school 
at Alderbury, some five miles from Salisbury, which at first he did 
not like. But he became reconciled to it, and remained for nearly 
six years, during which he extended his knowledge of nature and 
human nature, and before he left showed himself an expert at fishing, 
recording on June 21, 1847, the capture of the first fish he ever took 
with a fly, “an humber”—that is, a grayling—of about ?1b. In 
August 1847 he entered Queenwood College, where we may infer 
that the standard was higher and the intellectual discipline more 
exacting. Fawcett’s influence may be guessed by the fact that he 


Life of Henry Fawcett. By Leslie Stephen, with two portraits. Smith, 
Elder & Co, 
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was, shortly after entering, elected one of the editors of the Qucenwood 
Chronicle, a journalistic enterprise favoured by the heads as likely to 
stimulate literary ambition and to aid literary skill. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen says :— 

The diary gives us sufficient proofs of Fawcett’s interest in his lessons. On 
August 21 we are told that ‘‘ Mr. Tindal, the surveyor, came.” Afterwards we 
find that Mr. Tyndall (whose name is now spelt in the fashion known to all the 
world as that adopted by the person indicated, now Professor Tyndall) takes the 
boys out surveying, and lectures them ‘on the skin.” Fawcett renewed his 
acquaintance with Professor Tyndall in after years, One of his colleagues was 
Dr. Frankland, now Professor at the School of Mines, who lectured upon botany 
and chemistry. Fawcett was interested in the scientific lectures. Mr. Edmonson, 
he tells us, lectured on fire, and the learner notes that ‘‘ there is fire in everything, 
even in ice.” He works in the laboratory, and on October 5 finishes his first 
substance in the laboratory; it was some bi-chromate of lead, or chrome yellow. 

The following indicates that he has taken up independent 
inquiries, and pursues them perseveringly :— 

On October 2 he goes home and reads a lecture on the uses of steam to the family 
party. They were ‘‘all much pleased with it,” and ‘‘ Papa promised to give mea 
sovereign for it.” It was, as Miss Fawcett tells me, the first thing which con- 
vinced the father that there was really something in the boy! The lecture is, in 
fact, a very promising performance for a boy of fourteen. There are abundant 
traces of the future economist. The lecturer gives a great many statistics as to the 
cost of construction of railways, the number of passengers, and so forth; for some 
part of which he was doubtless indebted to the mining journals. He explains 
with perfect clearness the advantages to the Wiltshire farmer and the London 
consumer of a cheap transport of cheese. It is evident that his mind was already 
running upon the same topics which interested him in later life, and had the same 
tendency to reason upon the facts of daily observation. 

As his schoolfellows at Queenwood remember him, Fawcett was 
tall for his age, loosely made, and rather ungainly. Even at this. 
time his avowed purpose was to become a member of Parliament— 
a confession, we are told, which was received by “roars of laughter.” 
He remained at Queenwood only a year and a half, and then passed 
to King’s College School. By this time his quick growth had 
induced some delicacy of health, and he was advised by the medical 
men to limit his studies as much as possible. Happily, the teacher 
of mathematics, Hann (who had begun life as a coal miner), had 
discernment of character as well as a genius for mathematics, and 
he devoted special attention to Fawcett, taking him on from Euclid to 
the integral calculus—a range of reading then unusual before entering 
the University. Some of Fawcett’s papers were submitted to Dr. 
Hamilton, then Dean of Salisbury, and he was decided in urging 
that Fawcett should go to Cambridge. Peterhouse was the college 
chosen for reasons of prudence, on the ground mainly that its fellow- 
ships were supposed to be of more than the average value, and were 
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tenable by laymen. Fawcett had not been long at Cambridge 
when he attracted the notice of Mr. Leslie Stephen, who thus records 
his first impressions of him :— 

On my first glimpse of Fawcett I was troubled by a question of classification. 
I vaguely speculated as to whether he was an undergraduate, or a young farmer, 
or possibly somebody connected with horses at Newmarket, come over to see the 
sights. He had a certain rustic air, in strong contrast to that of the young 
Pendennises who might stroll along the bank to make a book upon the next 
buat-race. He rather resembled some of the athletic figures who may be seen at 
the side of a north-country wrestling ring. Indeed, I fancy that Fawcett may 
have inherited from his father some of the characteristics of the true long-legged, 
long-limbed Dandie-Dinmont type of North countryman. The impression was, 
no doubt, fixed in my mental camera, because I was afterwards surprised by 
seeing my supposed rustic dining in our College Hall. . . . I insist upon 
this, because it may indicate Faweett’s superficial characteristics on his first 
appearance at Cambridge. Many qualities, which all his friends came to recog- 
nise sooner or later, were for the present either latent or, it may be, undeveloped. 
The first glance revealed the stalwart, bucolic figure, with features stamped by 
intelligence, but that kind of intelligence which we would rather call shrewdness 
than by any other name. 

Fawcett soon made himself the centre of a very earnest, hard- 
working set, with whom, however, nothing of the nature of 
asceticism or priggishness was encouraged. Peterhouse had a high 
reputation for mathematics, and to mathematics Fawcett devoted 
himself. This at first, no doubt, mainly with an eye to a fellowship, 
latterly with a genuine love of the study as a mental gymnastic. In 
after years he confessed that, though by force of circumstances he 
had been compelled to drop mathematics, he did not regret a single 
hour spent in their study. Circumstances had arisen which made it 
advisable for him to “migrate” to Trinity Hall. The change of 
college made little immediate difference to Fawcett, except by the 
addition of some new friends to his circle, and some new interests. 
He became a member of the Union, and frequently spoke well, pre- 
paring his speeches and carefully elaboratingthem. He was elected 
to a Fellowship at Christmas, 1856. His aim for some little time 
past had been to approach Parliament through the bar, and with this 
view he had entered Lincoln’s Inn. His studies were much impeded 
by a weakness of the eyes, which now became worse. On consulting 
distinguished oculists, he was told that he must not read, and a bar 
seemed in this manner to be put in the way of his pet scheme. 

Instead of reading he made use of his time to pay a visit of 
observation to the manufacturing districts where he could see some- 
thing of co-operation. This visit he found suggestive and profitable 
in many ways. We learn that he was fond of attending the debates 
in the House of Commons, Already he had begun to feel an intense 
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interest in Indian affairs. He was bracing himself to a renewed effort 
when the sad accident occurred which seemed definitively to put 
an end to all hope of a political career. Fawcett and his father 
in September 1858 were out shooting on Harnham Hill, in the 
picturesque valley of the Avon, not far from Mr. Fawcett’s house. 
The father fired at a bird when it happened to be in line with his 
son. A few of the pellets struck Fawcett, and, piercing his coat, 
entered his chest, inflicting a slight wound. Two of them went 
higher ; each, strangely enough, penetrating one of the coloured 
glasses of the spectacles he was wearing. Had their force not been 
broken by the glass, they would, no doubt, have entered the brain 
and instantaneously killed him. As it was, they passed right through the 
eyes, producing total blindness. The effect on both son and father 
may be guessed. Yet the former never complained, and his com- 
posure and magnanimity seemed only to add to the old man’s grief. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen at this point remarks :— 

The close union was the more remarkable, because neither father nor son 
could be accused of sentimentalism, and both of them were rather apt to condemn 
the excessive sacrifices sometimes made by parents to children as implying a 
kind of vicarious selfishness, injurious to both parents and children in the long 
run. Fawcett’s family affections (for his love of his mother and sister was as 
marked as his love of his father) were through life unusually strong. Perhaps 
the severest letter which he ever wrote to a real friend was prompted by a belief 
that the friend had spoken to his father in a way calculated to produce uneasiness. 
And now it seemed that the father’s hand had ruined the son’s brilliant prospects. 
When I visited Longford a few weeks after the accident, I found Fawcett calm 
and even cheerful, though still an invalid. But the father told me that his own 
heart was broken, and his appearance confirmed his words. He cculd not foresee 
that the son’s indomitable spirit would extract advantages even from this cruel 


catastrophe. 

In ten minutes after the accident we are told that he realised all 
he had lost, and made up his mind that he would still do all that he ~ 
had meant to do—only that now he would be a year or two late. 
But, of course, though outwardly resigned and inwardly resolved, 
there came moments when he faltered. The sympathy and support 
of friends were then most valuable. We learn that he was inundated 
with letters of condolence, most of which were either of the con- 
ventional type, or else so couched as to depress rather than to 
strengthen—to embarrass and cause morbid brooding rather than to 
brace up and give impulse to effort. But among the mass was one 
of a very different character, which grasped the whole situation, and 
clearly indicated the path by which it would now be most profitable 
for him to move. Fawcett thought so much of this letter that he had 
it frequently read to him and copies of it made. A letter which had 
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such an effect upon Fawcett in stimulating him to self-help in the 
most trying circumstances can hardly fail of influence and benefit 
to many others. We shall therefore make no apology for presenting 
the essential parts of it here. It was from his friend and tutor 
at Cambridge, Mr. Hopkins, whose name is still honoured by a 
large circle who owed much of their after success in life to him:— 


Depend upon it, my dear fellow, it must be our own fault if such things are 
without their alleviation. It has always seemed to me a beautiful and touching 
form of the expression of this sentiment, that ‘‘ God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb ;” and so, I doubt not, you will find it, even should the injury you 
have received realise your worst fears. . . » Ihave no hesitation in recom- 
mending you not to build on the hopes held out by Mr. Critchett. Give up 
your mind at once to meet the evil in the worst form it can hereafter assume. 
The course of life and objects of study which you may heretofore have proposed 
to yourself must of necessity be much modified, and you will be obliged by 
circumstances to depend on intellectual pursuits almost entirely for your future 
huppiness, so far as it may be dependent on efforts of your own. Now it seems 
to me that your mind is eminently adapted to many of those studies which may 
be followed with least disadvantage without loss [the help (?)] of sight...... 

What a wide range of speculative study, full of interest, do these subjects 
present to us, for any part of which, if I mistake not, your mind is well qualified. 
How often have I wished I had more time to devote to them myself! I know 
that I should find in them a great compensation (as I trust you will yourself) for 
any circumstances which might restrict me to the pursuit of them. But still I 
can throw out all this as affording suggestions to you, and possibly an inducement 
and encouragement to look forward with determination and courage to the future, 
and to the formation of some systematic plan for your intellectual pursuits. The 
evil that has fallen upon you, like all other evils, will lose half its terrors if 
regarded stedfastly in the face with the determination to subdue it as far as it may 
be possible to do so. 

But I seem, my dear fellow, to be writing you a hard-hearted letter, some- 
thing like a hard-hearted doctor prescribing for a suffering patient; and yet I 
could weep while I write, to think of the bright hopes and aspirations, so 
naturally entertained on the threshold of life, which must be crushed under this 
sad calamity. But again I say, ‘‘ Courage.” Cultivate your intellectual resources 
(how thankful you may be for them !), and cultivate them systematically ; they 
will avail you much in your many hours of trial, Under any circumstances I 
hope you will visit Cambridge from time to time. I'll lend my aid to amuse you 
by talking philosophy or reading an act of Shakespeare, or a canto from Byron, 


As time passed on, Fawcett soon found alleviations go strangely 
hand-in-hand with deprivations. If he could not any longer utilise 
a few spare moments by dipping into the pages of a magazine, or 
hastily jotting down a stray thought, or joining in many games and 
sports in which he had formerly taken great delight, he found that 
blindness helped thought by shutting out many distractions. Before 
long he returned to Cambridge, took rooms at Trinity Hall, so 
arranged as to be suitable for him, engaged an intelligent boy to act 
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as guide and amanuensis, who, through Fawcett’s kindness, not only 
became a competent secretary, but a young man of great promise, 
and died before he had attained the great object of his ambition. 
Fawcett worked hard and systematically; but he had abundant 
leisure for society and friendship also—his blindness had no tendency 
to induce morbidity, shyness, or reserve, but the contrary, and his 
powers of conversation were not seldom the theme of admiring 
remark :— 

‘*I have gone to breakfast with Fawcett at Christmas time,” says Mr. 
Stephen, “ read and discussed the newspapers till lunch ; taken a good constitu- 
tional, returning just in time to dress for dinner, and then dined, talked and 
smoked till past midnight, having enjoyed, and most heartily enjoyed, some 
fifteen hours of uninterrupted talk.” 

The life of Cambridge harmonised with Fawcett’s temper and 
studious inclinations, though he was not blind to defects which were 
remediable, and on which he dwelt in conversation, and concerning 
which he wrote. But one thing he always spoke of with complacency. 
That was the fairness of the Cambridge system. “‘ He would say that 
Cambridge was almost the only place where a man won his position 
exclusively on his merits. There was no real taint nor even suspicion 
of unfairness in the distribution of the prizes. When a man had won 
a position the respect paid to him was proportioned to his intrinsic 
merits. No one inquired into his social position or the length of his 
purse..... The intellectual vigour fostered by the open com- 
petitions, and the masculine common-sense encouraged by the positive 
nature of the studies, were thoroughly congenial to him.” 

To political economy he devoted more and more attention and 
thought, looking at every principle carefully in the light of everyday 
facts. This habit, which was formed at Cambridge, was only con- 
firmed by a large and ripe experience. He entered keenly into all 
proposals of university reform. He gradually took up again all the 
threads of association still possible to him: he rode, he fished, he 
skated, he delighted in his favourite walks, and was fond of having 
with him a companion who would talk precisely as though he still 
had his sight ; he actually learned to smoke, though tobacco was 
disagreeable to him, in order. that no aid to cordial social intercourse 
should be lacking on his part. And he carried system into everything, 
in such a way as to intermingle happily work and play, business and 
pleasure. Along with his friend, Mr. Clarke, he was especially 
successful in this plan while fishing. Mr. Stephen gives us this 
picture :— 


He would wade in the river fishing slowly up stream, whilst Clarke was 
instructed to walk along the bank at such a distance from the river as not to throw 


” 
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his shadow upon the water, and then to talk to his heart’s content. Trout, as 
Fawcett said, hear very badly (and, it may be added, care nothing for the soundest 
political economy), but see remarkably well. A letter from his first secretary, 
Edward Brown, tells how he used to go with Fawcett to the river, where, in the 
intervals of sport, they could retire to an outhouse, drink tea, and read Mill’s 
‘** Political Economy.’’ Fawcett had resumed the sport very soon after his 
accident. In April 1868 I find him saying that he and a friend had caught 
twelve pike ; the friend had caught the largest, weighing 15lb., but Fawcett had 
caught ten of the twelve, one of them an eleven-pounder. He remembered his 


native stream with minute accuracy. 


Under the advice of Mr. Alex. Macmillan, who in this showed 
remarkable prescience, Mr. Fawcett devoted some time to the pro- 
duction of his “ Handbook on Political Economy,” which certainly 
stood him in good stead when a vacancy arose in the Political 
Economy chair. Though he had a couple of powerful opponents in Mr. 
Leonard Courtney and Mr. Joseph B. Mayor, he was elected. Already 
he had lectured at the British Association meeting and elsewhere on 
Gold and the Gold Discoveries, and had produced a very favourable 
impression. ‘Though in general position he was content to take his 
doctrine from Mill, he was always fresh and suggestive in the illus- 
trations he found from history or from contemporary facts and efforts. 
In Co-operation he was deeply interested, as it was only natural that 
he should be. He never forgot the impression which the Rochdale 
experiment had made upon him in 1857, and often referred to it. 
But he opposed all schemes of State Socialism and land nationalisation 
so called, because they would inevitably act with disastrous effect on 
individuality and the education of exertion where most needed. “ Such 
schemes,” he urged, “regarded the State as a kind of supernatural 
milch-cow—-a body capable of making something out of nothing, of 
directly commanding supplies of manna from the heavens and water 
from the rock; whereas they were simply schemes for taking money 
from the prudent and handing it over to the idle.” 

The duties of his chair were not felt to exhaust his measure of 
working power. He looked forward to Parliament. He was led in 
the oddest manner to make the effort in Walworth, which was fruitful 
of some very funny incidents, but his prospects of success, he found, 
were not such as to justify him in going to the poll. Then, a few 
years after, he contested Cambridge, not with sanguine hope on his 
own part, but, as he somewhat facetiously said, as ‘ Macmillan’s 
candidate,” and he was beaten by the Conservative by 81 votes. 
Brighton, however, by-and-by behaved more handsomely to him, 
returning him in his 32nd year. He was defeated in Brighton in 
1874, and became member for Hackney, holding that seat till his 
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death. Of his work in Parliament we cannot here speak in detail. 
He was faithful to the interests of the people, and was wont to speak 
of himself as a Radical, but a Radical in the ordinary seuse he was 
not, for he hated abstract phrases ; and it is very characteristic of him 
that when he discoursed on Democracy he was more concerned to 
show the limitations demanded for safety and permanence than to 
descant on possible perfection of democratic institutions. His great 
work for India is generally and gratefully remembered. He so forced 
its claims on the notice of Parliament and the press that he was 
in all good faith named “the Member for India.” No hope of any 
adequate practical reward could have influenced him here—none of 
the ordinary inducements which lead men to take up a cause in the 
House of Commons—to adopt a cry. Indeed, when offer of reward 
did unexpectedly come, Fawcett declined it. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
says on this point:— 

I am permitted to state that in October 1880 Lord Hartington offered to 
Fawcett a seat in the Indian Council. While speaking kindly of Fawcett’s 
claims to a higher political position, he pointed out the opportunities of useful- 
ness to India in the Council. Fawcett declined with cordial thanks, saying that 
he thought he could be more useful as an independent member, if he should at 
any time resign office. His view of the unsatisfactory position of the Council had 
also, I believe, some weight with him in this decision. 

His labours as Postmaster-General require no enumeration here, 
The successful extension of the Savings Bank, the introduction of 
the Parcels Post, the indefinite multiplication of post-pillars in large 
towns, the cheapening of telegrams, the introduction of postal orders, 
the extension of female employment, the improvement of the position 
of sorters and carriers, and “ Aids to Thrift,” supplied in a thousand 
forms. If Fawcett could have made the masses of the people thrifty, 
he felt that the country would be enriched and its best institutions 
made more stable, and he worked for this in season and out of season 
with the quiet zeal of a true patriot. 

It has, indeed, been urged against Fawcett as an administrator 
that he was too apt to concern himself with detail—to devote as 
much time and consideration to the claim of some poor rural post- 
man as he would to the proposal of a great and comprehensive 
change. The reason was that Fawcett’s power lay in direct grip of the 
“concrete,” and if this was a failing, it surely was a failing that leaned 
to virtue’s side, seeing the influences that are always at work to absorb 
the human elements in the official, and in mere red-tape routine. 

His political economy, too, was at every point corrected and 
checked by his character, by his love of the concrete, and his passion 
for dealing with individuals and with details. His humour, too, had 
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its own share in this result. It is true that this quality could hardly 
have free play in his scientific writings, but it nevertheless had its 
influence on them, indirect and unperceived, but not the less real. 
He never allowed himself to become the slave of an abstract state- 
ment, and was always willing to return and to check it by reference 
to actual facts and experience. This tendency, indeed, in some 
cases, gave ground for charges of contradiction and inconsistency. 
Several of these Mr. Leslie Stephen has dealt with in his chapter on 
Fawcett as political economist. But it was impossible that Fawcett 
should have become the slave of a set of axioms. He was all alive 
with energy, with sympathy, with desire for contact with a larger 
field of human life. And as the sphere of action widened before him 
he found that his abstract positions were on many points insensibly 
modified. 

And what, summed up in the shortest compass, would be given 
as the leading characteristics of the man who, in spite of such a 
deprivation as would have wholly paralysed most men, accomplished 
so much? We would put it thus: conscientious honesty, supported 
by cheerfulness, an utterly unaffected friendliness and goodwill to all 
men. ‘There was little or no genius in the case. What Fawcett was 
most proud of he had most consciously won by strenuous and well- 
sustained effort. And he would condescend to no roundabout ways 
or doubtful means to an end. He was utterly a stranger to finesse, to 
trick, to any form of overreaching. He would always play fair, and 
expected others to do the same ; this was one of the secrets of his 
popularity. In this he was a thorough Englishman. 

He was utterly healthy, without affectation or pretension. He 
enjoyed a joke at his own expense quite as much as a joke at 
another’s. Mr. Stephen assures us that he was no more ashamed of 
his deficiencies as a scholar than of the shape of his nose. Con- 
sidering that shyness, self-consciousness, and all the awkwardness and 
discomfort bred of these, are so closely allied with egotism and 
certain kinds of pretence, we are not surprised to read :— 


One of Fawecett’s qualifications for making friendship was his utter incapacity 
for being awed by differences of position, He was as sensitive as anyone to the 
claims of intellectual excellence, but his freedom from affectation or false pre- 
tensions saved him from any awkward shyness. He was equally at his ease with 
an agricultural labourer, or a prime minister, or (what to me’seemed more sur- 
prising) a Senior Wrangler. To this day I do not realise—though on pureiy 
intellectual grounds I accept—the fact that even a Senior Wrangler is made of 
flesh and blood, I cannot forget the surprise with which I once found Fawcett 
chatting on terms of perfect equality with the great Tait and Steele, then in all 
the glory of recent pre-eminence in the Tripos. Fawcett always took other 
péople for what they were, and expected to be taken in the same way himself. 
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It was thus that he retained that freshness and spontaneity which 
enabled him to the end to make new friends while maintaining those 
already gained. We learn that he never lost a friend. Like a healthy- 
minded and sensible man, he did not despise the pecuniary rewards of 
intellectual prowess, but he saw distinctly that it would be the reverse 
of sensible to win such rewards at the expense of his intellectual 
development, and he never in any case sacrificed his convictions. 

In his earlier life at Cambridge, he had been very successful in 
some operations on the Stock Exchange in mining shares, and, on 
the ground of this, his friends had told him that he could never get 
into Parliament, and that he had “ better go on to the Stock Exchange 
and make a fortune.” ‘I replied,” he says, ‘no; I am convinced 
that the duties of a member of the House of Commons are so multi- 
farious, the questions brought before him so complicated and difficult, 
that, if he fully discharges his duty, he requires almost a lifetime of 
study. I said, if I take up this profession, I will not trifle with the 
interests of my country ; I will not trifle with the interests of my con- 
stituents by going into the House of Commons inadequately pre- 
pared, because I gave up to the acquisition of wealth the time which 
I ought to have spent in the acquisition of political knowledge.” 

And, notwithstanding this high conscientious note, there was no 
tendency to asceticism or to any kind of thin-bloodedness. 

“He heartily enjoyed all the good things of life,” writes his 
biographer ; “a good glass of wine, a good cigar, or a bit of down- 
right gossip, not less than more intellectual recreations. _‘ One of the 
first things I remember about him,’ says his wife, ‘ was his saying how 
keenly he enjoyed life. He expressed,’ she adds, ‘some impatience 
with people who avowed or affected weariness of life.’ ‘There is 
only one thing that I ever regret,’ he would say, ‘ and that is to have 
missed a chance of enjoyment.’ He would, for instance, seriously 
ponder at the end of a frost whether he could not have contrived 
another hour’s skating. He intended, he would tell me, to live to 
be ninety, and to relish every day of his life. Should anyone be 

offended at a doctrine which seems to me more sound than easy to 
put in practice, he must remember that all Fawcett’s enjoyments were 
wholesome and innocent, that they emphatically included a strenuous 
exertion of all his faculties, and excluded with equal emphasis every 
tinge of ill-nature. He never enjoyed anything which could give 
pain to others. . . . There was only one thing, he told his sister, 
which he dreaded—namely, a loss of energy. Life might become a 
burthen to him if life no longer meant action,” ; 

His interests were not bounded by any narrow ideas of propriety 
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or of class. He could discern a man when he found him in fustian 
as well as in a court suit, and was large enough in mind and character 
to act out his belief. And this is not nearly so easy as it seems. A 
thousand things in education, in political training, in studious habits, 
and in the influences of society, are against it; aud few, very few, 
successful men can adopt towards the common folk a tone which is 
neither patronising nor compromising, but remains a due recognition 
on both sides of genuine manhood. A touch of self-consciousness 
will spoil it. 

When Fawcett went to Salisbury he made a point of visiting his father’s old 
labourers, and renewing the old associations by talking over the matters which 
interested them. How successful he was in throwing himself into their feelings 
may be inferred from an anecdote of his father’s old farm-servant Rumbold. 
Rumbold was one day giving Fawcett’s mother the last news from his sties ; 
*‘and,” he added, ‘‘ mind you tell Master Harry when you write to him, for if 
there’s one thing he cares about ’tis pigs.” It was one thing, though hardly the 
one thing. His home affections steadily gathered force. He had been in the 
habit of writing a weekly letter to his parents. He happened one day to ask his 
sister what gave them most pleasure? She answered, ‘‘ Your letters.’”? From 
that time, though overwhelmed with Parliamentary and official work, he wrote 
twice instead of once. Many of these letters lie before me. They are homely 
and affectionate, giving any interesting bit of news; occasionally enclosing 
such letters as could be shown without a breach of confldence ; commenting 
briefly upon the state of politics; and full of little requests or suggestions 
prompted by his affection. 


And thus he kept his heart alive and true to all real demands upon 
it, responsive to them as the leaf to the air. We shall close with a 
passage, dealing with the Cambridge life, which finely illustrates this :— 

These names [Blore, Hotham, and Munro] remind me of one very marked 
feature of Fawcett’s character. -I first discovered it one day, when I heard to my 
shame that a common friend had been for some time in ill-health, and that 
Fawcett had been visiting him regularly. Nothing gave him greater pleasure 
than to render such services. Hammond suffered cruelly under a protracted and 
painful disorder, of which he ultimately died. It was depressing to the spirits, 
and he fell into a rather morbid state of feeling, creating the imaginary grievances 
natural to the sick. Fawcett was the friend who adhered most closely to him. 
When refusing other invitations, Hammond would always go to Fawcett’s house, 
and I remember the good-natured triumph which Fawcett expressed to me upon 
inducing his old friend to pay him a visit at Cambridge, and cheering him into 
forgetfulness of his sufferings. Once, when an old gentleman who shared some of 
Fawcett’s tastes was on his death-bed, Fawcett was admitted to a talk, and with 
such cheering results that the old man became his former self, sent for his fishing 
tackle, and even proposed, I think, a bottle of his famous port. The family were 
so scandalised by the introduction of such topics at a period when meditation on 
death seemed to them to be the only proper occupation, that they objected to any 
fresh administration of a similar cordial. He was equally ready to visit humbler 
friends who had fallen into any variety of distress, 
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IDYLS OF KARPATHOS. 


LONG thin island stretches like a riband in the sea between 
Rhodes and Crete; this is Karpathos. It is visited by no 
one, no steamer touches there, and all communication with the outer 
world is carried on by sailing boats at uncertain intervals. Before 
going there I could get but little information about the place, only 
the records of a hurried visit which a German paid it some fifty years 
ago, and one passage in his book! struck me forcibly. It ran as 
follows :—“ The village of Olympos or Elympos has about 250 
houses ; the dialect of the Elympites is said to be in the highest 
degree Hellenic, and their ballads so poetical that they often move 
the listeners to tears. I have heard such wonderful things related of 
both, that it was with great grief that I had to abandon my intention 
of visiting the place.” 

A remote island such as Karpathos is, affords the best possible 
study of Hellenism as it exists to-day, and the remotest village of this 
remote island is Elympos, lost away amongst precipitous mountains, 
a village of shepherds who speak a dialect which even their nearest 
neighbours can hardly understand, and which contains old classical 
words and idioms which have disappeared from amongst other Greek- 
speaking communities. 

I now propose to give a few of their ballads as we heard them 
during a stay of some weeks in this village—ballads, which these 
shepherds sing on their feast-days and at their weddings as they 
dance, which the women sing as they ply their looms and spin, for 
there is something poetical in the air of this place; nothing can be 
done without singing, and every vocation in life is illustrated by its 
own peculiar idyl. Even the oarsmen who rowed us away from a 
tiny harbour about two hours distant from the village kept time as 
they rowed by the repetition of certain rhymes, of which every sailor 
knows a large store. 

The stroke of the boat rises from his seat at each pull, and as he 
does so screams the first word of the rhyme, for example, “‘assistance”’; 
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number two continues, “and protection”; number three says, “ and 
God” ; and bow rapidly repeats the last line of the rhyme, “the boat 
shall go onwards.” ! 

The pastoral idyls of Elympos recall to one’s mind passages from 
Theocritus and his odes, full of touches of social life, and they are 
unique in their simplicity. None but a simple-minded peasant could 
have conceived such ideas as those contained in a ballad called “ The 
Queen and the Shepherd,” a very favourite one at all their feasts. 
The moral, of course, is contentment, and no one is more contented 
in the world than a Karpathiote shepherd in his mountain mandra, 
where he and his family live for months. It is perhapsonly a cave in 
the rock; nothing is heard but the bleating of the goats around them ; 
they live on milk and that delicious white curd called “ mysethra,” 
which, when eaten with honey, is, as they term it, “food for the 
gods.” Their only,.bed is brushwood spread on the bare ground, and 
their only diversion is.a tedious journey once a week to the. village 
with skins full of cheese, butter, and milk. In this translation I have 
endeavoured to adhere to the original as much as possible, I fear to 
the detriment of the rhythm. 

THE QUEEN AND THE SHEPHERD. 


The king and the herd each a wager made 
That the heart of the queen was his— 
The queen with the golden hair. 


‘** Come, prithee, my lord, what’s your stake to be?” 
Quoth the shepherd with bantering voice— 
The shepherd with long wild hair. 


‘* My crown, my realm, mine all I'll stake ; 
What have you to offer like this?” said the king, 
With a royal, disdainful air. 


‘** A thousand sheep with their silvery bells, 
And a black-eyed, yellow-cheeked lamb 
With flowing silken hair. 


‘* Such as gives you wool for your royal robes, 
And the queen for her mantles gay— 
The queen with the golden hair.” 


Down from the crags the shepherd came, 
With his sheep, his goats, and his lamb— 
The lamb with the silvery hair. 
The king was amazed, and the queen she yearned 
To possess such treasures as these, 
Such sheep and such goats so fair. 











! The words of this distych are— 
Bonds xa) oxerds Kal Qeds- 
‘H Bapka wader €umpds. 

















Idyls of Karpathos. 


*« Make me your shepherdess,”’ she cried, 
** Your maid for your mandra, your slave ; 
Give me every care ; 
That I may eat ‘ mysethra’ white 
Out of its basket of reeds ; 
That I may drink of the freshest milk ; 
May hold in my hand the shepherd’s crook ; 
That I may have from morn till night 
My shepherd with shaggy hair.” 


Another idyl requires a little prefatory explanation. When a man 
contemplates matrimony in Karpathos he does not propose himself, 
but sends his mother or some elderly female relative to do so, which 
is called zpogevia. In some parts this old lady wears stockings of two 
colours. “I see her coming with stockings of two colours, I think 
we shall have an offer,” writes a modern Greek poet. Ifthe proposal 
is refused the man is said to “eat gruel.”. In this idyl a prince is 
supposed to have fallen in love with a girl, and he has applied to his 
mother with a view to the proposal. The prudential sentiments of a 
Karpathiote parent, who never allows a son or daughter to marry 
unless the marriage is. financially advantageous, is very true to life ; 
also the love of excessive numbers 4s indicating grandeur, a feature 
common to many of their songs :-— 


Prince. Mother ! I yearn for a fair-haired’girl 
Whom I saw the other day ; 
Amongst the vines she was wandering, 
And she washed in the brooklet’s spray. 


Mother. If she’s poor and needy, harkee, my son, 
My consent to your marriage will never be won. 


Prince. Nay, mother, her feet were in golden shoes ; 
Mother, her shoes were of gold ; 
She’s clad in velvet of different hues. 
Her wealth must be untold. 


Mother. Truly, my son, if itis as you say, 
Believe me, your mother will never say nay. 


Here there is a pause, during which time the mother is supposed to 
send the proxenia, and an offer of marriage is made. This is the 
reply :— 


Mother. Ten learned men and eight-and-twenty priests 
I have sent to the damsel’s home ; 
And sixty-two scribes, her dower to write, 
Have thither also gone. 
Full forty days they ascended her stairs, 
For forty more they delayed ; 
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But the girl gave cautious answer to them, 
And prudently she said: 
‘* Why come ye scribes and learned men ? 
Why come ye priests to me?” 
‘¢ The prince has sent us, my lady,” they said, 
‘‘ To ask you his wife to be.” 





‘If the prince can sow the waves with corn, 
And build his threshing-floor right in the main, 
So that neither the seed nor the straw be spoiled— 
Then may you return to me again.” 


So many of the idyls are melancholy, even those that they sing 
as they revolve in the dance on a feast-day in the village square. To 
suit these songs they dance what they call the siganos, in which men 
and women form a semicircle with arms interlaced, so that the leader 
holds the hand of number three, number two holds the hand of 
number four, and so on. ‘This dance is looked upon as an occasion 
for rest and singing after the more violent steps of other dances, and 
in the siganos they will sing such a song as this :— 





In her virgin couch a damsel slept 
Alone on Good Friday night ; 

And as she slept she dreamt a dream, 
Which she sought to divine aright. 


A palace she saw, with windows all 
Of silvery, sparkling glass ; 

Whilst fountains sprinkled far and wide 
Their spray o’er the mossy grass. 


When told, her mother joyfully said, 
‘** The meaning to me is clear : 

The palace is your husband’s love, 
The windows are babies dear ; 

And all the relatives of your lord 
Will be fountains bright and clear.” 


‘* Hush, mother dear!” the girl replied ; 
** You do not explain it well. 

The palace means my cold, dark tomb, 
The windows are Charon’s knell ; 

The fountains of water are your two eyes 
Which with weeping soon will swell,” 


Another of these plaintive ditties runs as follows :-— 


Its lonely life a tiny bird 
Bewailed by the river-side. 
With loving notes another bird 
Thus tenderly replied : 
‘* Bewail not, little one, your fate, 
Cease to pour out your grief ; 
















Idyls of Karpathos. 


To-morrow’s dawn shall see us wed, 
And together we will live 

Down by the stream where the daphnes grow, 
The daphnes so green and so fair, 

Where the red ones' scatter their blossoms around, 
And the white ones their perfume rare.”’ 


Many of their songs turn on a curious feature in Karpathiote life, 
namely, that the men go away for the summer months to seek 
employment in Asia Minor or elsewhere, leaving the women behind 
to gather in the harvest and make the wine ; consequently many men, 
attracted by the life and gaiety of the world, never return to their 
homes. This is’constantly the cause of grief and lamentation to the 
women who are thus deserted. As they are baking bread at the 
ovens you may hear them sing of their absent friends. A mother 
will every Saturday bake biscuits for her absent son, who will never 
return to eat them. This feature in their life gives rise to much that is 
melancholy in the women, their songs more often resemble dirges. And 
then there are women who develop a knowledge of the black art, and 
pretend to mix horrible potions, which if a damsel can introduce into 
her lover’s food unawares he is sure to return, and if a wife can give 
to her husband before he leaves he will remain faithful to her during 
his absence. One of the favourite songs on this subject runs as 
follows :—- 

For fourteen years away from me 
My love has made his home. 
It is in Armenia he lives, 
And no news from him has come. 
A short pause here ensues. 
And thus he writes to me at last, 
To drown my memories of the past. 
Another pause, to give weight to the climax of woe which the 
message brings. 
Go marry now, if not wed yet, 
For the truth I thus must tell : 
An Armenian girl has won from you 
Your love by magic spell. 
She has charmed the stars of heaven, 
She has charmed the winds and the sea, 
She has charmed the ship that it cannot sail, 
And she, too, has charméd me. 


Go marry now, if not wed yet, 
Or bury yourself in a cell; 

For never again will you look upon 
The boy whom you loved so well. 





 Oleanders, which grow in wonderful profusion in a valley near Elympos. 
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Poetry pervades every branch of life in Elympos, Charms are said 
in poetry, blasphemous, many of them, according to our notions, but 
warranted to cure diseases, drive away vultures from the flocks, 
vermin from the grain ; and in these rude charms are hidden many 
beautiful ideas. A mother has pretty lullabies for the baby who 
swings in its primitive cradle tied from the rafters of the house, one 
of which thus runs :— 

Mrs. Mary Magdalene, 
Sleepest thou alone ? 
No, my Lord, my master Christ, 
I am not all alone. 
Peter guards me, so does Paul, 
The twelve Apostles, one and all. 
My door is locked, I’ve turned the key, 
So no one now can frighten me. 


Everywhere in out-of-the-way corners of Greece the laments over 
the dead are extremely poetical. Women sing them as a rule, and as 
they work in the fields you may hear them composing verses, which 
will be sung as improvised wails over the corpse at the next funeral. 
These death-wails they call merologia, and those of Elympos ‘are 
wonderfully quaint. Charon is the hero of them all, the mysterious 
giant, who wanders about naked and girt with three swords. “One 
is for the archons, another for the rich, and the third, the poisoned 
one, is for us, the herds.” 

One of the prettiest ideas is that which represents Charon as 
planting a garden with the bones of the dead for plants. It is as 
follows :— . 

Charon wished to make a garden, 
The aged he planted as lemon trees, 


And the young as cypresses ; 
But the little children he put as flowers in his vases, 


J. THEODORE BENT. 





THE SCOTCH BORDERLAND. 


HE ordinary English traveller to the north, especially if Scotland 
be something of a novelty to him, will feel a gentle thrill of 
excitement as the express whirls past Gretna, or steams slowly over 
the Tweed into Berwick station, arising from the consciousness that 
he has crossed the border. But though he has passed the geo- 
graphical limit of England, he is scarcely yet amongst the Scotch 
proper, but is traversing the country of a peculiar people—the 
Borderers, as they are even now called, the dwellers in the Border- 
land. 

The Border district nowadays is justly famed for the sport which 
its hills and rivers afford ; but time was, and not so longago either, when 
the sport of the Borders was seriously interfered with by some less 
praiseworthy peculiarities of the Border people. Many causes have 
combined to stamp the Borderers with a character of their own. In 
the first place, the isolation of the district in the old days was almost 
complete. Railways have done much to disturb this ; but even now 
in the upland valleys external influences are little felt ; and, strange 
as it may seem, it is less than a hundred years since the first wheeled 
vehicle was seen in the Liddesdale made famous by Sir Walter Scott. 
It was Scott indeed who was really the first to exhume the half- 
forgotten memories of the early days of the Borderland, and to deck 
them with the vivid hues of his poetic fancy and descriptive power. 
But even without his help the sileat records which yet remain would 
suggest much of the old Border life to one who could read them 
aright. There is a line of fortifications along the south bank of the 
Tweed, and the whole frontier is dotted with ruined fortresses, some 
of them mere keeps, others rising to the dignity of castles, but all 

’ alike telling the same tale of raid and reprisal, attack and defence. 
Indeed, the history of the Border in early times reveals a chronic 
state of warfare, or at least turbulence. This was in most cases the 
expression of national antipathies, combined with a taste for loot, 
though, provided there was a fair prospect of the latter, some of the 
Borderers, notably the Greemes of “the debateable land,” were not 
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very particular on which side they fought. But in addition to the 
respectable and legitimate conflicts between English and Scotch, there 
were, on the Scotch side of the March, clan fights without number. 
Once, after a desperate struggle with a “ whitling” of nearly two pounds 
which I had hooked foul in a strong stream, my companion, a native 
Borderer, told me that a whole village had been slaughtered by the 
banks of the river where we then stood drinking the health of the 
gallant fish. For many years the family feuds of the Maxwells and 
the Johnstones in Dumfriesshire, and the Scotts and Kerrs in 
Roxburghshire, seem to have been a grievous source of disquiet to 
their respective counties. Under the Stuarts the law was almost as 
powerless on the Borders as in the recesses of the Highlands, or at 
best was only executed by fits and starts. Frequent measures of 
repression were taken, but with doubtful success, against the “ broken 
men,” “rank riders,” or “reivers of the Borders,” who are quaintly 
described in an old chronicle as “an infamous byke (beehive) of 
lawless limmers.” . Punishment, however, when it did reach the 
offenders, was stern and pitiless. In 1529 James V. hanged “ Johnnie 
Armstrong, of Gilnockie, and forty-eight men.” In 1606 the Earl of 
Dunbar dealt the same penalty to “ above a hundred and forty of the 
nimblest and most powerful thieves,” and reported that the Borders 
were “now satled far by onything that ever has been done there 
before.” Similarly, in 1637, the Earl of Traquair at Jedburgh 
“ hanged thirty, burned five, banished fifteen, put to the horn forty, 
and cleansed fifteen” of these turbulent characters. This drastic 
variety of punishment seemed to have induced the Borderers, who 
clearly were eminently business-like rascals, seriously to reconsider 
their habits, and, under the timely pressure of Cromwell’s iron hand, 
Border disturbances gradually died out. 

Now, the only disturbance the angler or explorer is likely to 
encounter in these parts, is the unfriendly curiosity of some native 
bull. But save for this possible source of annoyance, the streams 
of the Border are the most sporting streams in the kingdom. The 
fish are not large, but they are ready to rise, game to play, and 
sweet to eat. Here too, if you afe not afraid to rough it, you 
may penetrate into a real “erra incognita, for it is hardly too much 
to say that in the heart of the Cheviots there are districts 
where man never sets foot, unless it be an occasional shepherd. 
I have only seen the frontier of this unknown land, but I mean to 
explore it with my fly rod some day, and perhaps discover the 
grave of the dead hero of bygone ages, whom tradition declares to 
be buried in his silver armour, somewhere in these untrodden wilds. 
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However, our present concern is with the living and not with the 
dead, and the living Borderer has plenty of points of interest. In- 
deed, the real differentia of the Borderland lies in the character of 
its inhabitants, a character which no doubt owes much of its native 
vigour to the surroundings of nature amid which it has grown up. 
It is curious to notice how much the jBorderers still retain of the 
lawless . spirit of their moss-trooper ancestors. Game-laws, and 
especially fishing laws, meet with little regard. Smuggling was 
extensively practised within the memory of living men; and only 
two or three years ago Borderers of all ranks and stations combined 
con amore to violate an act prohibiting the transport of sheep and 
cattle across the Scotch Border for sanitary purposes. But, perhaps, 
the most striking feature of the Borderer’s character is the open- 
handed hospitality which prevails among all classes from the highest 
to the lowest. By a graceful and touching custom, poor relations are 
still welcomed under the name of “ Sorners,” to the houses of their 
wealthier kinsfolk ; and throughout their visits (which sometimes 
would last for many weeks), they are invariably treated as honoured 
guests. As might be expected, this hospitable spirit becomes the 
causa causans of a good deal of drinking. A characteristic saying 
is preserved of a certain Armstrong of Sorbie, who lived some- 
where about 1750, and who even then came to the conclusion that 
it was a better world when there were more bottles and fewer glasses 
in it. A Border minister has told me that he positively dreads his 
ministerial visits, on account of the amount of food and drink which 
he is expected to consume in each house. Border clergymen of an 
older generation however, are usually free from any degenerate 
incapacity of this kind, and will drink their share stoutly with the 
best of their flock. An old-fashioned specimen of this class was 
once invited to an evening party at the house of a reverend brother, 
who affected, as he thought, an unworthy moderation. Being 
asked on his return how he had enjoyed himself, he replied, 
“ Indeed nae muckle ava’: baabee whust and the leddies cheating ; 
yea tumbler o’ toddy wi’ twa weemen oot o't.” (dem Ansglice 
redditum.) “Indeed, not much at all: halfpenny whist and the 
ladies cheating ; one tumbler of toddy with two women (sipping) out 
of it.” 

There is a strong feeling of clannishness among the Borderers, as 
elsewhere in Scotland, and this sometimes is carried to a needless 
exclusiveness. There is a story told of a beggar woman who had 
wandered through a Border hamlet asking alms, but in vain. At 
last in despair, she exclaimed, “Is there no a Christian in the 
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village?” “Na, na,” was the reply, “we're a’ Johnstons and Jair- 
dens (Jardines) here.” 

Keen sportsmen too are the Borderers, and the border hoands, 
which hunt’ only among the hills, often go out field and all, for three 
days at a time to some neighbouring farmer’s homestead. But over 
and above legitimate sport, it must be confessed that they have an 
irresistible fancy for poaching, and “ burning the water” for salmon 
or’ bull-trout is.a highly popular pastime in rivers preres itis 
possible. 

The bull-trout is a misguided species of the salmon tribe which is 
very rarely to. be tempted by any kind of bait. And under the 
existing salmon laws the netting season closes before the bull-trout are 
fairly running up into the rivers. According to the letter ofthe law 
killing a bull-trout after a certain date otherwise than with a rod and 
line is ‘illegal. But the absurdity of extending this protection to a 
fish that will take no bait is so palpable that breaches of the law are 
frequently winked at, if only they be decently veiled. Burning the 
water is a systematic form of poaching carried on at night by regular 
gangs ; but there is an opening for individual skill and enterprise on 
a smaller scale in the daytime. When the fish are fairly running up 
an unwonted activity appears in the usually peaceful hamlets of the 
Cheviots. At this time the whole population seems possessed with a 
mania for hurrying down to the river on every possible occasion. 
About midday perhaps you may notice a slim apprentice lad, dismissed 
from work for an hour, making his way down to the water’s edge, 
dangling with absent air, a business-like club. In half an hour you 
may meet him walking briskly back again. Is there a certain 
unfamiliar corpulence about his figure? This no doubt is due to the 
wholesome effects of a constitutional; and if perchance you catch a 
glimpse of a fish-tail protruding from beneath his closely-buttoned 
coat, charity should impose a caution on any hasty inferences. 
There are many things not dreamed of in the philosophies of the 
wisest of us, and we are notoriously ignorant of the habits of the 
salmon tribé.) Thus it may well be that, unknown to the naturalist, 
the instincts of the bull-trout incline him to lurk beneath the human 


waistcoat. 

The borderers are an obstinate race in their way, though their 
obstinacy is not of the stupid pig-headed kind, but rather a stubborn 
tenacity of what they regard as their rights. Most of the. Scotch 
rivers are carefully preserved, In the borderland they are nearly all 
free ; and though efforts have been made at times to preserve them 
pro bono publico the borderer will not abate one tittle of his prescriptive 
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right in the matter, though he knows that the concession would turn 
to his own advantage. 

Among such wild surroundings as those of the borderland one 
might expect to find a luxuriant growth of superstitions. ‘Thése, 
however, are not specially abundant. Some dim memory is still 
cherished of the wizard Michael Scott, and of another celebrity of 
the same kidney, a certain Lord Soulis who being wound-proof could 
only be despatched by boiling. Thomas the Rhymer is also held in 
remembrance, and one of his utterances “ Betide, betide, whate’er 
betide, Haig shall be Haig of Bemersyde,” is a prophecy which has 
fufilled itself with curious accuracy. 

A little village in Roxburghshire, by name Linton, has a peculiar 
legend attached to it. It formerly stood on the verge of a great 
mere, some traces of which remained till quite recently. In the far 
past this mere harboured a hideous dragon or “ worm,” which ravaged 
the country till some hero destroyed it with a fire-tipped lance. 
Over the doorway of the little church there is a rough sculpture of 
the slaying of this beast, which is said by the learned to be at 
least eight hundred years old; and to this day, though it is not made 
into a show place, the hollow is pointed out which formed the lair of 
the Worm of Linton. 

On the English side of the Border too a similar legend appears in 
the “laidly worm,” which haunted a: district of Northumberland. 
Allowing a little to imagination, these stories almost tempt us to 
wonder whether they are wholly fictitious. It is remarkable how 
persistently the dragon or worm in most similar legends makes his 
dwelling in a marsh or lagoon. And though geologically it seems 
incredible, these fabulous monsters irresistibly call to mind the great 
aquatic saurians of the secondary period, and give colour to a fancy 
that perhaps in the wild recesses of the Cheviots some of these may 
have survived long enough to come into contact with the men of the 
later Pleistocene. Science, however, will probably laugh this view 
to scorn, so I leave it to its fate and return to my subject. 

Some curious old customs still survive in the Borderland. At 
Christmas time troops of boys go about as “guisers” (the local sub- 
stitute for “Theatre Royal”) to different houses, performing a rude 
sort of play and singing doggerel rhymes. On the last day of the 
year, or “ Hogmanay Morning” as it is called, the children go round 
demanding “cakes,” a dole which a sordid usage has now converted 
into coppers. It is true that this bears a strong family likeness to 
the Christmas box of a more advanced civilisation. But it is perhaps 
a more picturesque form of the same impost, and resembles a really 
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old custom found in some of the eastern counties of England, where 
at harvest time bands of the country folk go about asking “ largess.’ 

The “ broose” is also a great institution on the Border. This is a 
race between the young men of the neighbourhood after a wedding, 
whereof the prize is a handkerchief, and a kiss from the bride. 
Scotland is celebrated for its football players; but on the Border 

this game appears almost in the light of a ceremonial institution, 
with a special day (usually new year’s day or Fastern’s e’en) devoted 
to it. As played in these parts it is a remarkably rough pastime, 
and the “course” selected is invariably near some piece of water, 
into which, sooner or later, ball and players are sure to find their way. 
It is said that in old days these football meetings were often the pre- 
lude to a foray. Other customs there are which demand a discreet 
reticence, but for good or evil all are dying away, and perhaps in 
another fifty years there will be little left of the distinctive features of 
the Borderland beyond its streams, its “ mosses,” and the lonely 
grandeur of its everlasting hills. 

NORMAN PEARSON. 

















































SCIENCE NOTES. 


VACCINATION. 


ASTEUR’S researches on the attenuation of morbific virus and 
the curious effects of using this, after the manner of vaccina- 
tion, suggest some curious reflections. 

What is the nature of the action whereby a few pustules of cow- 
pox, or a severe outbreak of small-pox itself, prevents a repe- 
tition of the disease? Why do we so rarely have measles or 
whooping-cough a second time? What is the rationale of Pasteur’s 
unquestionable success in preventing cattle diseases of a similar class, 
and his probable success with hydrophobia ? 

It appears that all the diseases that are thus unable to pay the same 
animal a second visit, or are prevented from making a first visit by 
the artificial introduction of a nearly allied disease, or a diluted 
modification of the disease itself, are somehow connected with the 
generation of minute creatures of hybrid animal or vegetable character, 
things having a separate life of their own, and multiplying furiously 
in the blood, or mucus, or serum of the diseased animal. 

The usually accepted theory is that these microbia cause or 
constitute the disease, though some thoughtful physicians (Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, for example) dispute this, and maintain the old theory 
that blood diseases are due to chemical chaages of the blood, or 
the introduction of chemical poison. 

At the risk of anathema I venture to state a speculation of my 
own, a very bold proceeding for one outside of “ the faculty.” 

The blood is manufactured from the material of our food by the 
operation of the digestive organs ; then from the blood is produced, 
by glandular apparatus and other machinery but little understood, 
the various solids and liquids and gases which make up the body, its 
excretions and exhalations. 

When all the apparatus of this wondrous laboratory works in 
harmony, producing precisely what is required, we have health 
When there is discord, or failure of any part to do its work, or some- 
thing produced which is not required, there is sickness. 
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My supposition is that the diseases that rarely pay a second visit, 
or are prevented by the introduction of an attenuated virus, are those 
which arise from some organic irregularity or the introduction of 
some harmful materia] by morbid action, and that this material is 
the pabulum, or the organic irregularity is the habitat of the character- 
istic microbia, whose meddlesome activity in the body produces a 
secondary set of symptoms that may possibly be more malignant 
than those directly due to the primary disturbance of poison. 

Also that these creatures not only consume the abnormal morbific 
secretion, but travel to its source or sources, and there, by similar 
voracity, effect its eradication, consume its primary organic source. 

If such is the case, it is evident that by introducing creatures of 
the’ same species consuming the same ‘food, but of more languid 
constitution due to the enfeebling influence of the “cultivation” on 
foreign animal soil, we may obtain a devouring of the primary 
mischief, performed by creatures too feeble or “attenuated ” in vital 
energy to stir up the secondary febrile disturbance with dangerous 
intensity or acuteness. 


LIME IN MILK. 


LEARN from: the journal of the Chemical Society that W. 

Eugling has found that ammonium oxalate added to milk does 

not precipitate its calcium salts as it should do if they were combined 

with mineral acids ; but that if, after the addition of the oxalate, 

calcium chloride be added, their casein is separated and carries 
calcium oxalate down with it. 

The inference of Eugling is that the calcium of milk “is in 
definite organic combination with the casein, and this combination 
must first be destroyed before calcium can be separated as oxalate. 
The calcium albuminates in milk resemble basic salts, and are readily 
decomposed by acetic, lactic, and tartaric acids.” 

Eugling only regards the pure chemistry of the subject, but it 
appears to.me that this view of the chemical condition of the calcium 
of milk has considerable physiological and practical interest. 

Everybody knows that human and other mammalian infants are 
largely occupied in bone making during their dependence on milk 
food, and that they must obtain all the calcium of their bones from 
the milk somehow ; but it is not so generally understood that in the 
laboratory of the animal body combinations of bases with mineral 
acids are rarely if ever broken up for assimilation, and that it is very 
doubtful whether such compounds are appropriated in their combined 
state for organic construction and renewal. 
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But a loose organic compound of calcium with casein is just the 
sort of material which can be,’ and: is, subjected to chemico-vital 
metamorphosis. If it can. be shown that the phosphoric acid of the 
milk is also combined with an easily dissociable organic base or bases, 
we have the conditions especially suited for their separation and 
plastic reunion in the body. 

I have long been ‘very ‘sceptical concerning the practice of 
administering phosphate of lime for bodily bone- -making purposes. 
The theory upon which such practice is based is very superficial. 
All we know (not much, it is true) of the chemistry of nutrition is 
contradictory to the idea that the blood will accept our ready-made 
laboratory products and lay them down in the same condition as we 
supply them. The precipitations that form living tissue aré not 
precisely the same as those’ which occur in our beakers and test 
tubes. 


THE UNIMPROVABLE FIDDLE. 


N walking through the late Exhibition of Musical Instruments at 

South Kensington, I was much struck. with a contrast which 

does not appear to have thus forced itself upon general attention, if I 
may judge by the critical notices that have been published. 

I refer to the great and still continuing progress of improvement 
in the construction of the pianoforte, as compared with the absolute 
absence of even the smallest step of improvement of the violin, vilo, 
violoncello, or violone. The clavichords, harpsichords, clavicym- 
balums, spinets, “ gravicembal: col piano e forte,” were all mere tom-toms 
compared with the modern piano, while the fiddles, big and little, of 
the same date are the models which our manufacturers can only 
endeavour to approximately imitate. 

Helmholz has very profoundly worked out some of the leading 
problems of musical acoustics, but he has not succeeded in demon. 
strating the mathematics of the queer shape of the fiddle.. Innumer- 
able attempts have been made to improve upon the model of 
Stradivarius, but all have pitifully failed. Every curve of his models, 
their thickness, their bulge of back and belly, and even the queer, 
unaccountable /-shaped openings, must be imitated with abject 
servility in order to produce a fine instrument. Some even-assert 
that the amber varnish is essential. 

Is it that the makers of Cremona attained absolute perfection, wn 
that no further improvement is possible? or do our modern makers fail 
from the want of knowledge of the acoustic principles on which the 
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efficiency of instruments of this class depends? Had the Cremona 
makers any theory, or did they work by “rule of thumb,” or, more 
probably, did they, by patient and persevering study of a number of 
failures, arrive at practical truth by practical exhaustion of error ? 


DEFLECTING THE GULF STREAM. 


NEW YORK engineer, Mr. J. C. Goodridge, threatens to ruin 

our poor effete old country by appropriating to the Atlantic 

States of America the genial warmth of the Gulf Stream, upon which 
our present climate so largely depends. 

He shows, correctly enough, that the climate of these States is 
seriously damaged by a polar current which runs southward along the 
coast of Labrador and through the Straits of Belle Isle. They not 
only lose the warmth of the Gulf Stream, but are actually robbed of 
some of the heat due to their latitude by the coldness of the waters 
of this current. We and the Norwegians, on the contrary, enjoy a 
mean temperature considerably higher than that of any country in 
corresponding latitudes. 

Mr. Goodridge proposes to reverse all this by damming up the 
Straits of Belle Isle, where they are but ten miles wide and only 150 
feet deep. The cost of this dam he estimates at 40,000,000 dollars. 
The results he promises—viz., raising the temperature of the coast 
from Cape Hatteras to Newfoundland, making the climate of Nova 
Scotia as mild as that of Cape May, converting Block Island and 
Cape Cod into winter watering-places, and opening the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence throughout the year—would be cheap enough at 
£10,000,000 ; but could he do it if he had the ten millions, or as 
many more millions as the dam might actually cost ? 

To answer this question we must first study the subject which I 
have endeavoured to explain in the following note without regarding 
the cloud of controversy that has artificially obscured it. 


THE CAUSES OF THE GULF STREAM. 


O elucidate this problem, let us first suppose the case of a world 
covered entirely with water, and, like ours, heated in its 
equatorial regions and gradually becoming colder towards the poles. 
We will at present neglect the rotation and let it be a pre-Copernican 
world, with its sun moving round to warm it, 
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What would happen in this hypothetical ocean? Evidently the 
cold water of the polar, or high latitude, regions would by reason of 
their greater density descend and form an under current flow- 
ing towards the tropics, while the warmer and lighter tropical 
waters would flow as an upper current towards the poles. There 
would be a double current corresponding to that which we may see 
by heating turbid water in a flask by means of a small-flame spirit 
lamp, where the water continually ascends in the middle part over the 
flame, and descends at the sides. 

Now let us take another step and suppose this hypothetical 
oceanic world to rotate, as ours does. 

As every part, whatever its latitude, makes one rotation every 
twenty-four hours, and the circumference of every part varies with its 
latitude, it is evident that every part of every circle or zone drawn 
parallel to the equator (like the parallels on our maps and globes) 
must be moving with a decreasing velocity in proportion to its 
approach from the equator to either pole. In round numbers, the 
equatorial circumference of our world is 24,000 miles. Therefore 
its superficial velocity of rotation there is 1,000 miles per hour. At 
the absolute pole it is nothing per hour, with every intermediate 
velocity between. At a short distance north or south of the equator 
the rotation velocity of the surface of the earth is 999 miles per hour, 
a little farther 998, farther 997, and so on, to o at the poles. 

A body once set in motion with any given velocity in any given 
direction continues moving thus until resisted. The earth rotates 
from west to east. Therefore, the equatorial surface waters with a 
velocity of 1,000 miles per hour when carried to where the earth 
is moving at 999, would outrun the solid earth by one mile per 
hour eastwards ; those with the 999 miles velocity would have a 
similar eastward flow of one mile per hour at the 998 mile latitude, 
and so on, excepting that there would be no such one-mile jumps, as 
I have stated for illustration sake, but a gradual and general eastward 
rush contending with the general inertia of the slower eastward 
moving waters, as those flowing from the tropics advanced towards 
the poles, 

It is evident that the cold waters of the higher latitudes as they 
flow towards the equator must be moving eastwards with less 
velocity than the latitudes into which they are progressing, and thus, 
by comparison, have a westward course, #.¢., be left behind to lag 
westward. 

Thus, in the northern hemisphere, all the warm water actually 


moving polewards would, relatively to the solid earth, have a north- 
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westward course, and all the polar currents would have a south- 
eastward course. 

But in our actual earth the conditions are not quite so simple. 
Great continents bar the way, and cause deviations according to their 
position, and proportionately to their magnitude. A glance at a 
map of the world will show that the interchange between tropical 
and polar waters is completely cut off by the American continent in 
the case of the Pacific Ocean, while on the Atlantic side the configura- 
tion of both America and the Old World in the northern hemisphere 
is just what is required for the free motions of the waters as above 
described. 

The northward stream of the tropical waters move eastwards as 
well as northwards, because they started on their way with a greater 
eastward velocity, and the polar current proceeding southwards 
approaches the Atlantic coast of America because, as it progresses 
southwards, the American continent is moving with a greater eastward 
velocity than its own. The two currents are probably about equal, 
but the equatorial makes the greater show, being superficial, while 
the polar current courses chiefly below along the ocean-floors. 
The deep-sea explorations prove that even in tropical latitudes the 
deep waters of the Atlantic have arctic temperatures. 

The proposed dam across the insignificant strait of Belle Isle 
would merely cause the little bit of the polar current intercepted by 
it to sweep round Newfoundland, and then run in again towards 
Nova Scotia. On our beneficent Gulf Stream the dam would have 
no more deflecting effect than the broom of Mrs. Partington upon 
the rising tide. 

To deprive us and Norway of the Gulf Stream, and realise Mr. 
Goodridge’s vision of the British Isles with the climate of Labrador, 
and “the Queen abandoning her icy kingdom and taking refuge as 
Empress of India,” a break must be applied to the earth to stop its 
rotation. ‘This is too great an undertaking even for American enter- 
prise. 


DEFLECTION OF RIVERS BY THE EARTH’s ROTATION. 


T evidently follows from the above reasoning concerning oceanic 

currents in general, and the Gulf Stream in particular, that a 

river flowing from north to south in our hemisphere, or south to north 

in the southern hemisphere, should press upon its east banks, should 

be piled to some extent against them. Rivers flowing polewards, on 
the contrary, should be similarly deflected against their west banks. 
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The effect of this should, in the course of ages, be displayed by 
difference of erosion on these opposite sides. The side towards 
which the river is deflected should be, ceteris paribus, steeper than 
the opposite side, and more eroded. 

Observations carefully made with due allowance for these other 
conditions show that such is the case. A paper was read at the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris on this subject, on 7th December last, 
by M. Fontes, in which he stated that a one-sided preferential erosion 
due to this action is now demonstrated. 


HuMAN VIVISECTION. 


HE hideous climax predicted by Ouida in this magazine two or 
three years ago has been actually fulfilled. Those blood- 
thirsty and scientific ogres who formerly gratified their propensities 
to “gloat” on “agonising tortures ” by vaccinating dogs and electri- 
fying frogs, have lately been gloating upon human victims. 

Pasteur has mutilated human skin, has deliberately scratched it, 
and defiled the human image of Divinity, by mixing with its blood the 
poisonous secretions of mad rabbits—thus preventing hydrophobia. 

This is not all: Dr. B. W. Richardson, in last October’s number 
of the “ Asclepiad,” described a painless cutting knife that he has 
invented, and which he actually tested by gashing with it bis own arm. 
Can anything further be required to prove the cruel selfishness of 
these experimental physiologists? Where are the police that they allow 
Dr. Richardson thus to practise human vivisection without a license ? 

Another shocking case has come under my own notice. The 
cruelties were perpetrated some time ago in the otherwise peaceful 
and virtuous suburban village of Harlesden. Mr. Harrison Bran- 
thwaite, a well-known medical advocate of the temperance cause, 
read before the Belgian Temperance Conference a paper, in which he 
described a number of experiments made upon human beings. He 
administered measured doses of ethylic alcohol, z.c. pure brandy, to 
three classes of persons: 1st. habitual drunkards ; 2nd. moderate 
drinkers ; 3rd. abstainers from alcoholic beverages ; and by placing 
a clinical thermometer under their respective tongues determined the 
influence of the alcohol on animal heat. He not only did this in 
defiance of the law which prohibits physiological experiments in this 
country without a special license, but he actually had no difficulty in 
finding willing victims, especially of the first class. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE KENTISH EAGLEs. 


ROOF how common is that process of destruction of rare birds 
on which I have had constant occasion to write is furnished 
in the slaughter of the two white-tailed eagles which visited Kent. 
Before the advance of population it is impossible that birds of rapine 
should not disappear. In the pastoral dales of Kent eagles were 
scarcely in their proper places, and it is to be regretted our dis- 
tinguished visitors, fated to receive so inhospitable a reception, did 
not choose some spot more consonant with the real or supposed habits 
of theirrace. Among the hills of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, or Cumber- 
land, the two eagles might have escaped, for a season at least, and per- 
haps brought up in safety the brood within their eyry. Still, as eagles 
are not always desirable neighbours, it is useless and inexpedient to 
raise a wail over their fate, or point afresh a familiar moral. The 
naturalist (!) or the sportsman (!) is, however, no respecter of things, 
and the king of birds who falls to his gun fares as would fare the 
heron, the bustard, the bittern, or any other rarely-seen visitor to 
wood, field, or marsh. 


PRESERVATION OF DARTMOOR. 


T is not only in great residential centres of population that the 
task of preserving open spaces is imposed upon us. Every- 
where, in the south at least, the difficulties of over-population present 
themselves, and we have to face problems the very existence of which 
a score of years ago even was scarcely suspected. While Londoners 
accordingly are waiting to see the fate of that great northern lung 
which the consumption of the jerry builder has already attacked, the 
inhabitants of Devonshire are beginning to grow uneasy with regard 
to the possible absorption of Dartmoor. A district twenty-two miles 
in length and consisting principally of heath, rock and bog, will not 
easily be swallowed, but the people of Plymouth are doing well 
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in striving to arrest the process at the outset. Dear as it is to the 
antiquary, the naturalist, and lover of scenery, Dartmoor has claims 
even more serious to consideration. We are not yet in a position to 
judge of the effect of draining all our marshes and cutting down our 
forests. We know, however, that reservoirs of pure air and fresh. 
water are worthy of preservation, and we see a chance that in a future, 
not too remote, the supreme necessities of existence may be among 
the things difficult of attainment. It is to be hoped, then, that the 
process of reclaiming and fencing in common land will only be con- 
ducted under careful supervision and with a full knowledge of what 
we are about. 


LIEUTENANT GREELY AND POLAR EXPLORATION. 


HE visit to England of Lieutenant Greely and the particulars 
concerning his Polar explorations which in public or in 
private he has allowed to be known, draw attention once more to 
the question of the utility of continuing the most arduous struggle 
with nature that man has yet undertaken. So far as regards commerce, 
the idea of any substantial advantage to be reaped from the discovery 
of a North-west passage is dismissed. Convinced that, under existing 
conditions and with existing appliances, a continuous employment 
of any trade route through Arctic seas is inconceivable, commerce 
has turned its attention in other directions in which profitable 
results seem near at hand. What are the perils of Arctic exploration 
meanwhile let Mr. Greely himself tell. At the moment of his rescue 
he had been forty hours without food or drink, and had not in him 
twelve hours of possible existence. Quite fearful is the toll which 
the regions of thick-ribbed ice have exacted of brave and adven- 
turous spirits. Practically, then, further exploration may be rejected 
as futile. None the less, I hope it will not be abandoned. One 
way or other, man is bound to wrest from Nature her last obtainable 
secret. Such, too, is human hardihood, that the perseverance in a 
scheme in which successive heroes have been foiled is inevitable. It 
is better, then, that well-equipped Government expeditions should 
be sent out than that the prosecution of the search should be left to 
private enterprise. One thing, at least, may be said in favour of 
these excursions. Now that wars become, happily, less frequent, 
they are at least a school of bravery and intelligence, and will aid in 
keeping alive the lamp of naval heroism. 
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ORTHOGRAPHICAL PEDANTRY. 


T is satisfactory to find a writer of authority and eminence, such 
as Mr. Frederic Harrison, protesting against pedantic attempts 
to disturb our language with a new orthography of proper names. 
In an admirable paper contributed to. the JVineteenth Century Mtr. 
Harrison derides the modern would-be purists who write Kirke and 
Krete, the imitators of Carlyle who speak of the Kurfiirst of Koln, 
the followers of Professor Freeman who persist in printing Cnut and 
Ecgberht, and the compilers of the British Museum Catalogue who 
class under Shakspere works written concerning Shakespeare, and 
refer to Arouet the man who turns to Voltaire. Our language has 
been slow in growth, and has gradually incorporated into itself the 
names of places with which it has, at an early date, had dealings. 
To substitute Livorno for Leghorn, Napoli for Naples, and Nizza 
for Nice; Wien for Vienna, or, it may be, Kobenhavn for Copenhagen, 
is a mere piece of affectation. It may almost be said that Greek 
scholarship may be gauged by a man’s avoidance of useless 
pedantry. Names such as Homer, Virgil, and the like, have been 
accepted in a spirit of compromise by scholars as good as those of 
to-day, and are nationalised. If we go back at all it should be to 
the acceptance of a name suchas Tully. For, be it observed, it is not 
with regard to a few languages to some extent cognate with or 
ancestral to our own that the change must be made, if made at all. 
As our borders are enlarged “each remotest nation” may impress 
upon us its barbarous orthography. I will conclude with a few 
sensible words of Mr. Harrison concerning this pedantic rubbish :— 
‘“‘ There is the long succession of ages, there is the cultivated world 
of Europe and America, in both of which certain names have become 
traditional and customary; and if every knot of students is to 
re-name at will familiar persons and historic places, historical 
tradition and the custom of the civilised world are wantonly con- 
fused. This true filiation in literary history is of far more importance 
than any alphabetic precision.” 


A PossIBLE ORIGIN OF OMENS OF Goop oR ILL LUCK. 


ERY many so-called omens are, of course, of classical origin, 
and the man who turns back from an important journey upon 
meeting a magpie—and there are some who will still do so, though 
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the number of such is naturally diminishing—keeps up a tradition, 
the origin of which is lost in mists of antiquity. With some timidity, 
however, since the subject is one I have not closely followed, I venture 
to suggest that not a few of our signs of good or ill luck simply 
transmit, in a quasi-humorous way, the observation of our prede- 
cessors. To take a few instances only :—‘It is unlucky to have 
knives crossed” at table, implies, I take it, that a fray or a crossing 
of blade of sword or dagger at a feast is a thing to be avoided. It 
needs no inquiry into old legends concerning salt to see that when 
it was heavily taxed to spill it was unlucky. It is lucky to turn 
your money in your purse when you see the new moon, inasmuch as 
it is lucky to have money to turn, and it is for sufficiently obvious 
reasons unlucky, z.¢. inexpedient, to go under a ladder. I could 
multiply instances were it necessary, and show that many other 
popular sayings seem susceptible of a similar explanation, but I leave 
the task of carrying out the idea to those with a more extended 
knowledge of folk lore. 


THE ARCHZOLOGY OF POPULAR PHRASES. 


] N the year 1837 there stole into existence almost unnoticed one 


of the most perplexing books in the English language. Thomas 
Wright, the eminent antiquary, dismissed it with brief and derisive 
comment, and I know of nothing further having been said about it. 
The title is “An Essay on the Archeology of our Popular Phrases 
and Nursery Rhymes,” by John Bellenden Ker, Esq., Southampton, 
1834. The book did not die of inanition. A second edition in two 
volumes was issued by Messrs. Longmans in 1835, a supplement 
(London, Ridgway) was added in 1840, and a second volume to the 
supplement was given by the same publisher in 1842. From his 
name the author was apparently a connection of the Duke of Rox- 
burghe. The object of the work or works is to prove that certain 
proverbs and phrases are derived from other forms similar in sound, 
but widely different in sense. Dutch, as a language in which survive, 
in the author’s opinion, the Anglo-Saxon and the Low Saxon, which 
were once, he holds, the same, is used for the purpose of illustration. 
Nothing but madness can be expected from such a theorist. How mad 
Mr. Bellenden Ker’s assumptions are I will show by two or three 
illustrations ; I am sorry I can find space for no more. “It makes 
my blood run cold ” is thus, he holds, “ Et muych’s meé bloed er een 
kule,” which, when interpreted, signifies “The muck, when blood is 
joined with it, soon grows hot” or generates heat, a phenomenon, 
Mr. Ker observes, known to every one! “Teach your grandmother 
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to suck eggs ” should be “ Dies uwer geraeden moed, Herr, te soeck 
is” g.e. “In this case, Sir, whatever you can devise is no service.” 
“T gave him a Roland for his Oliver” becomes “ Ei! geeve hem er 
rouw lang voor ’es hol ijver,” that is “ Ay! give him then reason to 
repent for a long while of his mad zeal in this affair.” I dare not 
give the choicest specimens as they are a little coarse. The depth 
of absurdity is surely reached when it is said that “ A scoundrel ” is 
“ Er schaé, poon, dere helle ;” “See there detraction, infamy, mis- 
chief in broad daylight ;” and “blockhead” is “‘ Bol oock heet ;” “ Well! 
if that round nob don’t speak.” ‘This marvellous matter extends over 
hundreds of pages, and includes many hundred derivations, all of 
equal absurdity. Not a glimpse of humour is there in it. All is put 
forward in sober, serious earnestness. 


First-NiGHTt AUDIENCES. 


HE renewed interest in theatrical, affairs upon which I have 
occasion frequently to dwell, is not wholly to the likinz of 
managers of theatres. Success, it is true, means fortune, but success 
is increasingly difficult to obtain—popular taste is uncertain and 
capricious, and the patrons of a first performance are augmentingly 
hard to please. In the first-night visitors, indeed, the manager finds 
his worst enemies. Between the languid ¢msouciance of the stalls and 
the frank brutality of the gallery, there has not been very much to 
choose. At present, however, the gallery has gone a little too far, and 
it seems probable that its privileges of condemnation will henceforward 
be abridged. For this it has itself to thank. A scene such as that 
which occurred at the Haymarket on the first performance of Mr. 
Barrymore’s drama of ‘‘ Nadjezda” is a disgrace to our civilisation. 
During many minutes a vulgar and an uneducated ‘sob was howling 
at a tearful and defenceless woman, a foreigner, who was innocent of 
any offence beyond doing her best to play a supremely difficult part. 
Conduct so cowardly, so churlish, and so indecent brings disgrace 
upon the name of England, and justifies the demand whether it is 
worth while to leave to beings so brutal the power to pronounce an 
opinion on a work of art. I have held hitherto that it was the interest 
of manager, author, and actor to hear from a first-night’s public a 
wholesome if sometimes unpalatable truth. After an exhibition such 
as I witnessed with shame and humiliation, I am willing that the 
privilege and advantage shall cease, and I urge upon managements 
the expediency of obtaining such police protection as shall sisi 

the recurrence of so disgraceful proceedings. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





